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AUCTIONS 

ANTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 

Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the “gf 
Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street Chstablished 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 


PUTTIcK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 
1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 











PERSONAL 


35-m.m. FED. F/2 lens, 20/1,000 shutter. Seen 
London.—Write: Box 543. 








N ORIGINAL SPEECH for each occasion. 

Public speaking privately taught. Ring for 
appointment, Welbeck 4947.—KIRKHAM HAMIL- 
TON, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 


ENTLEMAN desires purchase Bentley, Rolls 
or High-class American Saloon. — BIRCH, 
13, Brooks Mews, W.1. MAYfair 4433. 














MISCELLANEOUS 
LWAYS WELL DRESSED — WITHOUT 
COUPONS. Tailor-made Suits, Overcoats, 
Costumes, etc., guaranteed Turned and Re- 
tailored as NEW. Over 30 years’ experience 
Savile Row garments. Alterations, Repairs, 
Conversions, Cleaning, andor Tailor-Pressing. 


Advice and estimate without obligation. 
NOW for early completion. — 
TAILORING CO., LTD. (Dept. C.L.), 61, Bedford 
Hill, London, S.W.12. STReatham 1600. 
AN TIQUES and FURNISHING—a choice collec- 
tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories, Cut Glass, Bronzes, etc. Inspection 
invited. — WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane 
Square, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 8141. 
AFE YOU INTERESTED in 
survival after death; Evidence 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 
Send @d. for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury 
Place, London, S.W.7. 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 
Fur Crusade leaflets which also tell how to 
kill domestic animals and poultry humanely, 
with comments on our own and Jewish slaughter 
methods.—MAJOR C. VAN DER BYL, Wappen- 
ham, Towcester. 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET would like 
particulars of good cars available for pur- 
chase.—103, New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 8351. 
URNT, torn and moth-eaten garments invis- 
ibly mended in two weeks. Send or call. 
Mark damages clearly. — BELL INVISIBLE 
MENDERS, LTD., 109, Fleet Street, E.C.4 (five 
doors from Ludgate Circus). 
Coat IN SHORT SUPPLY ? 
PEAT BLOCKS? Many 


Send 
SACKVILLE 


evidence of 
of Survival 


Why not burn 
satisfied customers 
They are 
and economical. 500, £5 10-; 1,000, 
S. Delivered home for cheque with 
-ALLENSPACH, and Peat 
Dealer, Lynton, Devon. 

LOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE. 

Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trnnks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All British 
Firm. Established 25 years. GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 


Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808. 

( (OBSets. Send your corsets to us. Our 
EXPERTS will repair any make. Estimate 

of cost given and the corsets returned to youina 

reasonable time after acceptance. Corsets must 


last winter, and repeat orders now. 
cosy, clean, 





Nurseryman 





be cleaned before sending to: Dept. C., CORSET 
RENOVATING CO., LTD., 134, Baker Street, 
London, W.1. 
T)iAMONDS, JEWELLI ERY, Old Gold, Antique 
and modern Silver purchased for cash. Un- 
usually high prices. Call or post: HOLMES, 
LTD., The Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
29. Old Bond Street. W.1. (REG. 1396). 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER PLATE, . urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 9651. 


UTY-FREE CIGARETTES “spec ially pac packed 
and promptly despatched to all H.M. Forces 
Overseas, Civil Defence, B.L.A., and Prisoners of 
War. Example: 200 Rothmans Navy Cut, 5/3, post 
paid—Write for full details: ROTHMANS, LTD., 
Dept. C.L., 5, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
EVA RITCHER, of 4. Berkeley Street, wil, 
creates fascinating gowns of charm and 
distinction, or models delightful hats from both 
old and new materials. Tel.: MAYfair 1651. 
XECUTORS and others having large or small 
collections of good Books for disposal, are 
invited to write to DEIGHTON, BELL & CO., 
LTD., English and Foreign Booksellers, 13, 
Trinity Street, Cambridge, who offer highest cash 
prices 


OR SALE. OAK WAINSCOT WALL PANELL- 

ING, 300 ft. x 5 ft. 3 ins.; about 50 years old; 
good condition; suitable dining-room or library. 
10/- per square foot.—Box 502. 

RENCH DRESSMAKER. Perfect cut and 

fitting: remodelling. — MRS. I EECH, 18, 
Granville Place, Portman Square, W.1. |. May. 5582, 

OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, converted 


into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered Parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS, LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 
[Ff YOURS is a HEAL MATTRESS let no one 
else re-make it.—Send it to: HEAL & SON, 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1, and you will get 
a very reasonable estimate. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Under Personal and Miscell 


2/- per line. Other headings 1/6. 


(Min. 3 lines) 








MISCELLANEOUS 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 





ANDBAGS. Let us have your handbags for 
repair. Highest craftsmanship. Moderate 
charges. Crocodile bags a speciality. Post or 
call for free estimate.—RE-MAKE HANDBAG 
COMPANY, Dept. C., 57, Brompton Road, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.3. 
AND-CARVED SUNRAY CLOCK in pure 
English gold leaf and antique olive-green 
lacquer — beautiful Swiss- made movement. 
Specially made to private order by a famous 
London maker; new, unused. £40.—WALKER, 
Northfield, Shepley, near Huddersfield. 
MITATION JEWELLERY. Pearls, Paste. 
Brooches, Clips, etc. Also real, purchased for 
cash. Post to the ORIENT JEWEL CO., LTD 
65, Conduit Street, London, W.1. Offer by return. 
OHN PERRING, House Furnisher, with over 
50 years’ reputation, want to buy Antique and 
Modern Furniture. Highest prices offered if in 
good condition. Contents of country mansions 
also considered.—Write, call, or phone, JOHN 
PERRING, LTD., Richmond Road, Kingston, 
London (Tel.: Kingston 3313-4), or any John 
Perring branch. 
ATY & HELENA ZUGHAFT, Dressmakers, 
make up customers’ new materials. We 
specialise in expert remodelling for the ‘‘Coupon 
thrifty’? and have a highly successful POSTAL 
SERVICE for out-of-town ladies. — 75, Great 
Portland Street, W.1. Langham 1646. 
KNICKERBOCKER BI BREECHES are the ideal 
garment for the country gentleman, and 
can be made from self-measurement if necessary. 
—THOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, W 1. 
\) EWMEX CHEMICAL CHIMNEY CLEANER, 
16, cleans without inconvenience of sweep.— 
From: Harrods, Selfridges, Army and Navy, 
Fortnum &™M Mason, Boots, etc. Refuse substitutes. 


Vv CUUPUNS ! New frocks tor old. Expert 

remodelling. Ladies’ own materials made 
up.—BETTY DAWSON, 127, Oxford Street, W.1. 
Gerrard 5178. 

URSE OLLIVIER, Colonic lavage, insomnia: 

colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion. Tel., 
Mayfair 1085. _ 


ABBIT SKINS, etc., cured, made up, repairs. 












































=o. L. GORDON, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
Tel. : 248. pa 
AFE SUGGESTIONS BY CHUBB.” After a 


fire never open a Safe until it is stone cold, 
and thus avoid the chances of spontaneous 
combustion. ; 


ENNIS. A REMINDER for after the war. 

JAQUES TENNIS RACKETS give satisfaction. 
Hand-made by craftsmen.—JOHN JAQUES AND 
SON, LTD., Makers of fine Sports and Games 
Equipment since 1795. Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


HE FRENCH ‘CLEANING AND DYEING co. 

(1943) LTD., can undertake the CLEANING 
OF CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY WITHOUT 
REMOVAL in London and the Home Counties. 
Postal inquiries to Carpet Dept., 24, Craven 
Street. Strand, W.C.2, or Tel. Gerrard 5859. 


HE FASHION DRESS CIRCLE AGENCY: 
GOOD clothes bought and sold.—Room 27: 
55. Berners Street, W.1. Museum 2273. 


HE LARGEST COI LECTION of Fine Antique 

Walnut Furniture, China and Glass at THE 
GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), LTD., 
1, 3 and 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane (Picca- 
dilly End), W.1. Gro. 3273. 


T.T. MAGNUMS, the Cigarettes "specially 
- blended to suit the most sensitive palate. 




















Obtainable from WHITMORE & BAYLEY, 92, 
Wigmore Street, W.1. Established 1823. 100, 13/4; 
500, 656; 1,000, 130-; post free. Sample flat, 
50 for 68. 


EST OF 1 ENGLAND. Public, ‘please 1 remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash -Tlewels and Silver, Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment. Phone : EXETER 54901. 
ONDERFUL INVESTMENT. A Rolls-Royce 
or Bentley car of pre-war workmanship 
and material. Send 1d. stamp (Paper Control 
requirements) for comprehensive stock list. 
JACK BARCLAY, LTD., 12 and 13, St. George 
Street, Hanover Square, W.1. Tel.: Mayfair 7444. 


RIGLEY SINGLE-WHEEL HOE AND SEED 

DRILL. Will hoe, cultivate, plough, and sow 
all kinds of seed from the smallest to peas and 
dwarf beans. Nearly 2,000 sold in two seasons. 
£8/15/- complete. Satisfaction or money back. 
BUY NOW and be ready for the Spring offensive! 
—J.T. LOWE, LTD., Longham, Wimborne, Dorset. 


LIVESTOCK 


Boxz=Ess. Red fawns, black masks, 3% months. 

Super, pedigree, temperment, condition. Dcg, 
and bitch at 25 guineas each, ditto at 30 guineas 
each. Sent on approval against cash.—MRS. 
MONTGOMERY, Apple Trees, Radwinter 52, 
Essex. 


LOvER BROS. offer you Cattle, Pigs, Poultry 
and Appliances. Catalogue and price list on 
request.—GATEWOODS FARM, Rayne, Brain- 
tree, Essex. 

EAT GRANULATED 17/6 cwt. (approximate) 

carriage paid. OYSTER SHELL CRUSHED, 
25/- cwt. carriage paid. PARROT FOOD, 5 pints, 
20/-. BUDGERIGAR SEED, 4 pints, 20/-. CANARY 
MIXTURE, 4 pints, 20/-. All post free—-ROTUNDA 
FOODS, South Street, Dorking, Surrey. 


ULLETS, PULLETS, PULLETS. Come and 

see our 6} months old at point of lay; if you 
cannot manage, write us your requirements. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. — FERNLANDS P.F., 
Chertsey. Tel.: Chertsey 3252. 


HAMBA FARM, Abinger, Surrey. Perfect 

specimens Khaki Campbell April, 1944, Ducks 
and Drakes and pure Aylesbury, 35/-. Breeding 
Geese, 55/-, 65/-. Ten days’ approval. Deposit on 
crates. 


GPORTING DOG BREEDER has exceptionally 
fine Puppies of the following breeds for 
disposal: Golden Retrievers, Black Labradors, 
Irish Setters, Cocker and Springer Spaniels.— 
Apply: DORMANS FARM, Broadbridge Heath, 
Horsham. 



































EDFORD. SWAN HOTEL. 
First-class comfort in beautiful 
surroundings, at a moderate price. 

Tel.: Bedford 2074 (Management). 
* Bedford 349111 (Visitors). 
ROWBOROUGH. THE BEACON HOTEL 
Telephone 496. 
In the Sussex Highlands around Ashdown Forest. 
800 feet above sea level. 

100 Bedrooms. 8 Acre Pleasure Grounds. 
Excellent 18-hole Golf Course near. 
First-class War-time Cuisine and Comfort. 
American Bar. 

Under same management: 
CADOGAN HOTEL. LONDON, S.W.1. 
ROWBOROUGH. SUSSEX. 

CREST HOTEL 
“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.” Under the 
personal direction of Mrs. Eglinton Adams. A 
fully equipped first-class Hotel with nearby golf 
and riding. Cocktail lounge. Central heating 














throughout. All-weather tennis court. Lift. 
XETER. ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts, 


Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%) 
LANGOLLEN, HAND HOTEL. One of the best 
in North Wales. Magnificent scenery. Own 





Salmon Fishing in River Dee. H. and C. running - 


water in all bedrooms. Inclusive terms from 20/- 
daily. Tel.: 3207. Telegrams: ‘“‘Handotel.”’ 





EDUCATIONAL 
DPAWING and TRACING.—Thousands 0: ox. 
war openings for students of both sex... any 
age, for engineering, architecture and } ding 
fashions, commercial art.—Write or for 


particulars of training and employment dept 
AC, THE WEST END DRAWING OFF) 107, 
Park Street, London, W.1. : 





CXIRLS’ SELECT BOARDING SCHOc 








Safi 

area. Modern education for all exam: ‘oun, 
Liberal diet, individual attention, mode; fees 
Ages 8 to 18.—Prospectus from SULB\ {A4]], 
Welford, Rugby. ; 
HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2 i; 


“Stories that Sell To-day” (a special 
and prospectus of world-famous e).— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gat V.8, 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial Colleg: Duth 

Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. Re: nti) 
Branch: St. Huberts, Gerrard’s Cross. Fur 256 

NLIMITED PLEASURE IS YOUR when 

you are familiar with the great . <s of 
English literature. There is no more d htful 
and profitable reading, as you will quick], cali 


letin 





if you follow the new Course by L. A.G. rong 
The ideal guide to the best reading in th rid 
Free advice and Book from: Application  ept 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 57, > rdon 
Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574 





“ COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES 
For Sale 


OUNTRY LIFE,” 1944, complete, 52/--- APT 
KERR, Maer Craig, Exmouth. 











ONDON. MASCOT HOTEL, 
6-10, York Street, Baker Street,W.1. 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet, yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT, 
76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
ORCHARD HOTEL, 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 
One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 
This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to the 
reaiers of Country Life. Running water, telephone 
and gas fires in all the comfortable bedrooms. 
Lifts, night porters and understanding manage- 
ment. Terms 5 and 6 gns. en pension. Produce 
from own Wilts farm. Catering as attractive as 
possible. 


LO%?oN. 





WESTMINSTER. 
ST. ERMIN’S, 
ST. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1. 

AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and secluded yet 
close to Whitehall and only one minute from the 
Park and Underground Station. Well furnished, 
comfortable Hotel Bedrooms, fitted h. and c. 
basins, telephone and central heating, with and 
without private bathrooms. 

From 14/6 per night with breakfast. 
Attractive features include a particularly charm - 
ing public lounge. Restaurant and private rooms 
for parties (fully licensed). 

Telephone: Reception, Whitehall 3176. 
grams: Erminites, London. 


Tele- 








M242row. 
COMPLEAT ANGLER HOTEL 
Comfort, good food, and a well-stocked bar 
await you at this well-known Hotel in one of the 
most beautiful parts of the Thames Valley, only 
30 miles from London. Telephone No.: Marlow 15. 
\/{ IDHURST, SUSSEX 
THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 
that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 
Golf, riding close to hand, 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 
Telephone No.: Midhurst 10. 
and rest 











A] ORTH DEVON, Peace among 
beautiful surroundings in Gentleman’s 
Private Georgian House, near sea, golf, and rough 
shooting. Send S.A.E.—CAPTAIN CARLTON, 
Brookfield, Bickington, nr. Barnstaple. Tel.: 3337 
NORTHANTS 


PETERBOROUGH, 
THE ANGEL HOTEL 
First-class family hotel, excellent position near 
Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. and c. and lavatory 
basin. EVERY CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
CONSIDERATION.’ Tel.: 214111. 


GELLA PARK HOTEL, Calderbridge, West 
Cumberland. Tudor Manor House of charm 
and character in lovely setting. Mild climate, 
near lakes, fells and sea: fishing, riding, golfing 
near by. Home comforts, good food and supple 
beds. 
TRATFORD-ON-AVON 
ROOMS AVAILABLE 
THE WILLIAM AND MARY HOTEL 

Interesting theatre programme and concerts. 
““Your Grace is welcome to our town and us.— 
Pericles.”’ 


USSEX. NEAR BATTLE 
MOOR HALL HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB 
Tel,: NINFIELD 330 
A Country House Hotel, offering every comfort 
and a cheerful atmosphere. Own Riding Stables 
Hunting twice weekly with East Sussex. Good 
Hacking. Rough shooting over 250-acre farm. 
Trains met Bexhill or Battle. Terms from 5 gens. 


HE ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, SUSSEX 
Facing the sea and due South, with all the up-to- 
date amenities to make your stay enjoyable. 
Visitors are advised to make early 
reservations. 
A LEADING SOUTH COAST HOTEL. 

















OUNTRY LIFE” for sale, 102 copies, i+cem 

ber 4th, 1942, to January 12th, 1945, inci ssive 
New condition.—Offers to 4, The Copse, rest 
Side, Chingford, E.4. 


“COUNTRY LIFE,” 





November 19th, 19°), u 

December 29th, 1944, 59. “The Field,’ 
August 28th, 1943, to December 3lst, 19/!, 7 
“Tllustrated Weekly News,” November 6th t 
December 3ist, 1944,°60. 189 complete copies 
perfect, as new. What offers?—Write, BM! No.1 
London. a 
““QOUNTRY LIFE.” Consecutive copies fron 

November 19th, 1943, up to present date 
Future copies sent monthly. All perfect con- 
dition. Offers invited.—KEEN, 37, Preston Road, 
— Yardley. 

OUNTRY LIFE,” 1943 and 1944; a few missing 

6d. each, carriage free.—H., 4, Morwenna 
Terrace, Bude. Mase 
‘ (XOUNTRY LIFE,” 1942. Complete, less June 

19, 1943, complete, less April 2 and 9, Oct. 29, 
Nov. 26.—Offers to: SIDDELEY, 235 Knightsbridge 
S.W.7. 
Wanted 


OUNTRY LIFE,” December 15, 22 and 29; 
also January 19. Full price and postage 
paid for clean copies.—PARKER, Tickenhill, 
Bewdley. Mem a 
“(XOUNTRY LIFE ” wanted regularly, week o1 
fortnight old. State price.—BENNETT 
26, Lansdown Road, Sidcup, Kent. 
GECONDHAND ‘copy of “COUNTRY: LIFE’ 
wanted weekly, in good condition.—Terms tc 
R. J. DOUGLAS, 94, Cathedral Road, Cardiff. 
ANTED URGENTLY, one copy ‘COUNTRY 
LIFE,” December 29, 1944. Good condition. 
Any price.—MRS. HESLOP, “Windrush,” Monu- 
ment Lane, Rednal, Worcs. 





























SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions 


XPERIENCED SINGLE-HANDED WOODMAN 

required for small estate capable of improve- 
ment. Must be able to do rough cleaving and 
fencing. Cottage available, main electricity and 
water.—Apply, H. M. DRAKE, ESQ., West Ricdens, 
Ansty, Cuckfield, Sussex. a 


Frist. Experienced LADY required take 
charge of Florist Shop and Floral Decor: tions 
in leading West End Hotel. —Apply to Bi to Box <2 


HEADKEEPER required for small Est > in 
Midlands. A good manager of pheasa.ts, 4 
keen trapper and one able to kill and dres. veni- 
son is preferred, but experience with dee: not 
essential. Duties include care of sportin; 08s. 
Normal staff allows for two under-keepe:.. but 
owing to war-time usage of land and cover:. only 
one underkeeper at present employed. Rem °.°ra- 
tion will be according to experience ai. will 
include free house, fuel and vermin bi us.— 
Apply, with copies of testimonials or refe.. ces, 
to Box 571. 











SITUATIONS WANTED © 


ARM MANAGER-BAILIFF, life expe: nced 

all branches. Dairy farm preferred. 23 *ars 
excellent references. Good house es: tial. 
*Phone Himbleton 217.—EADE, Hill Court, ‘raf 
ton Flyford, Worcester. 











_— 
WANTED _ 

ANTIQUE COLLECTOR Sunderland istre 
Plaques, is anxious to acquire speci. 1s in 


mint condition with subjects other than rip- 
tural texts.—Please send particulars to: I No 
T.179, 24/25, New Bond Street, London, W. 


OLDFISH, GOLDEN CARP, ORFE or DD 

wanted for ornamental ponds.—PAF ‘RY, 

12, Fairfax Road, London, N.W.6. Phone: P: rose 
1856. 








ALTON-ON-THAMES. WAYSIDE HOTEL 
Station Avenue. Near station and buses. 
H.andc. For accommodation ’phone 129. 


WESTW. ARD HO—NORTHAM “CLEVELANDS” 
(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: Northam tham 300 


INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. In old-world world 
St. Peter Street. Leading family hotel. 
Running water. Central heating. Facing own 
Gardens. Very quiet. Inclusive rates from 6 gns. 
Garage. Write for “‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff.” Tel. 3 31 


WOODLANDS PARK HOTEL, now at Wingham, 
Claygate, Surrey, stands in 4 acres of attrac- 
tive grounds with home produce, and is within 
10 minutes of electric trains to Waterloo. Partial 
board for business people, £5/5/- a week; full 
board (short visits or leave only), £6/6/- inclusive. 
—Tel. Esher 3433. 

















YROSCOPIC SPINNING TOP for game m- 

bado, ’Jorrocks’ ‘Handley Cross,”’ Ald n’s 
“ Suffolk Hunt.’—REV. MANBY, Castle 224, 
Bury St. Edmunds. 


REQUIRED IN GOOD CONDITION, Fo six 
panelled Pine or Deal Doors, raise and 
carved panels both sides, 6ft. 8in. x 2ft. . or 
slightly larger. Two Mahogany Doors a ove 
but omit carving.—Reply: MATTHEY, 78, ‘ton 
Garden, E.C.1. 


"TWENTY- -FIVE POUNDS offered for fil sets 
Macquoid’s Dictionary of English Fur -ure. 
three volumes, 1924-7; Jackson’s History of | lish 
Plate, two volumes, 1911.—-HAROLD HIL! AND 
SON, 12, Saville Row, Newcastle-upon-Tyn |. 











OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 226 
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Hayvrlip 


THE HON. MRS. CHARTERIS 


Mrs. Charteris, who is the younger daughter of Viscount Margesson and of Mrs. Frances Leggett, was 
married in December to Lieutenant-Coionel the Hon. Martin Charteris, The King’s Royal Rifle Corps, 
younger son of the late Captain Lord Elcho and of Lady Violet Benson 
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2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
WrAS.2. 


Telegrams ; Country Life, London 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 


ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 


TOWER HOUSE, 
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wc. 
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requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 
Postal vates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1d. 
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including postage: Inland and Abroad, 86s. 8d. ; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





THE PROSPECT BEFORE US 


S we begin to emerge from the second 
world war within a generation into a 
period promising great social, scientific, 
and economic innovations, the question 

of how these changes will be found to affect the 
face of Britain becomes more insistent. Ours 
has been a fair land, lacking the grand natural 
features of continental land-masses but having 
the most consistently pleasing man-made land- 
scape in the world. The typical scenery of 
England was largely created by a unique inter- 
action of agricultural practice, social structure, 
and artistic theory during the eighteenth century, 
and is consequently the more easily destroyed. 
rhe fact is not generally realised, but should be 
continually kept in mind when alteration of 
land use is being considered. Change the land- 
scape must with changing needs. But as art 
was combined with use in its creation, so it is 
a sign of declining civilisation if material needs 
alone count now in its reshaping. The demands 
being made on this limited area are as numerous 
as important—for houses, minerals, transport, 
timber, and towns. Yet hasty one-sided action 
now can spoil the product of centuries for cen- 
turies to come, as happened at Slough after the 
last war, and a series of such actions, combined, 
can despoil the whole character of our land. 
The Requisitioned Land Bill proposes to 
sell up our birthright for more and_ bigger 
Sloughs. 

Such inroads upon our heritage, often 
from unrelated and unexpected quarters, 
bear singly the impress of national urgency and 
general benefit. In the aggregate—and more 
will they compose a grim picture. In 
recent weeks there have been brought to notice 
the Scottish hydro-electric schemes, the power 
stations at Lincoln and Durham, the open-cast 
iron workings in the Midlands and South York- 
shire, and the notion that in all felled woodlands 
our traditional hardwoods should be replaced 
by conifers. On top of all this comes the Bill to 
enable the Treasury to sell requisitioned land 
to the highest bidder, irrespective of its former 
use or its effect on adjacent areas. This is the 
most sinister of them all, in that it appeals to 
our baser instincts to strengthen vet further 
the most powerful of Government departments 
against the least protected of public rights and 
in defiance of all the principles or aspirations of 
town and country planning enunciated by the 
Government itself, 

Although Sir John Anderson has given 
assurances that the Bill will be modified and 
not used as its critics fear, yet there is still a 
danger that it wiil lead to the unplanned dis- 
tribution of industry: to sales of common lands 
and prime arable country on which industry will 
be encouraged to spring up haphazard without 
reference to anything but the public purse. 

A brighter side to the picture is the growing 
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realisation that, if the decencies are to survive, 
they must be organised against the forces of 
Mammon. In the Lords abuses of public adver- 
tising have been arraigned, and a non-party 
Architectural Committee among M.P.s_ has 
grown out of the discussions on rebuilding 
the Chamber, which, as Mr. Hamilton Kerr 
sets out on another page, illustrates cogently 
the case for co-ordinating tradition and 
function, art and use. A question asked last 
week by a member of the new Committee, Mr. 
Ronald Tree, points the practical way to the 
solution of some of the baleful issues in the 
scenic prospect before us. Assuming that sheer 
sabotage by the Treasury of intelligent planning 
can be prevented, the best way to ensure that 
development schemes do the least damage to 
the national landscape—perhaps even make 
a worthy contribution to it—is for a landscape 
artist to be associated with each undertaking 
from the outset, as is current practice in the 
United States. England originated the art of 
landscape design, and an Institute of Landscape 
Architects has recently been formed. As Mr. 
Tree implied, the Government would be doing 
much to ensure that the new Britain is as 
seemly as the old were they to assist new 
entrants to this profession. 


SUPERSTITIONS 


gre say theiy destiny is ruled by stars, 

And spend long ages searching midnight skies 
For hidden prophecies of coming wars; 

I seek my future solely in your eyes. 

Some trace across theiy palms the line of fate, 
And picture journeyings to foreign lands; 

Dear heart, what cause have I to speculate— 
Content my happiness vests in your hands 2? 
Some think that witchballs ward off unseen harms ; 
Others, for luck, nail horseshoes over doors; 
What magic lies for me in other charms, 

Being witness to the potency of yours ? 

And yet, if you respond not to my prayers, 

This faith may prove idolatrous as theirs. 


PRUDENCE MACDONALD. 


COUNTRY TOWNS 


R. C. E. BORELLI speaks with authority 
on how best to safeguard the charm of 
country towns, since he has had 40 years’ 
fruitful experience. Thanks largely to him, 
Farnham is now a pattern of how commercial 
progress can be guided by an active local 
preservation society so that the usual accompani- 
ments of vulgarity and destruction are avoided. 
The experience of the Old Farnham Society 
with banks, cinemas, shops, inns, and so on is 
that responsible concerns are generally very 
willing to consider the wishes of those familiar 
with local tradition and who can give good reason 
for the opinions they put forward. But obvi- 
ously there must be some body to formulate 
and to voice these views. To take a practical 
example: after the war a vast amount of re- 
painting will be done. A group of respected 
townsfolk, possibly with advice, could suggest 
a range of suitable colour schemes to their 
fellows as more attractive than the usual stone 
and mud tints with sudden outcrops of primary 
colours. Or they could institute a tidying-up 
campaign against enamel advertisements and 
ugly lettering. The improvement resulting 
from such simple measures could then streng- 
then them to inspire their local authority to 
discretion in sanctioning designs for new build- 
ings. The thing is for every town of character 
to make a start in this way and at once, before 
it is too late. 


A GOLF COURSE IN PERIL 


GREAT many golfers and not merely the 

members of the Addington Club will be 
concerned to hear that the Croydon Council 
propose to acquire by compulsory purchase 
100 acres of the New Course at Addington. 
They wish to build there 440 houses, a com- 
munity centre and some shops. The Golf Club 
were willing to sell 15 acres but have announced 
their intention of opposing the Compulsory 
Purchase Order. That housing the people is 
more important than the playing of a game is 
an incontestable proposition, but it may be 
hoped that some way out may yet be found in 
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the shape of other suitable land being availab! 
The taking of 100 acres would be in effect t] 
end of the New Course which is, as all who ha: 
played there know, a course not only of gr 
charm but of quite exceptional merit. In it ¢ 
late Mr. J. F. Abercromby left what shoy 
have been the most enduring monument to | 
skill as a golfing architect. It was his favou; 
child among courses and has several hi 
notably perhaps the eighth, which desery: 
be called classics. Its loss would be a \ 
real one to the game and, if reasonably possi! 
ought to be averted. 


LICENSING PLANNING 


T has been asked why, having just passed 
Act under which the Minister of Town ; 

Country Planning may declare land in y 
damaged areas subject to compulsory purch; 
the Government should now produce an enti 
different Bill regulating the supply of “ pla 
of refreshment”’ in the blitzed towns and cit 
which are being replanned. The chief reasoi 
that public-houses are primarily controlled 
the licensing justices who have to work 
individual applications and who, even if th 
were to work out a local plan, could not mak« 
effective without control of land. The lo 
authorities, on the other hand, who are e: 
powered to deal with the land may easily fi 
their plans thwarted by magistrates wh 
ethical and social ideas do not coincide wii) 
their own. The chief aim of the Bill is to provice 
a machinery by which such deadlocks may 
avoided. The procedure is admittedly expeii- 
mental though it is an experiment which has 
been made with success in other countries. It 
offers many opportunities for modern building 
and social development on enlightened lincs 
The Solicitor-General, who moved the Bill’s 
second reading, told the House that he “liked 
to see drinking going on with plenty of space, 
good ventilation and good lighting and not 
done in dark corners.”’ This sounds well enough, 
though warmth is a desideratum he did not 
mention, and the Government might do worse 
than remember that many people are ol- 
fashioned enough to like the comfort and snug- 
ness that a little house provides and to value 
peace and quiet for its own sake. 


IMPORTED DISEASE 


HERE is disagreement on the apportioning 

of blame between various agencies in 
re-introducing foot-and-mouth disease (alter 
an epidemic has been stamped out) from coun- 
tries where it is allowed to remain perpetui ily 
endemic. But this does not justify any las ty 
in preventing contacts of whatever kind. 1 iis 
country with its pedigree herds to protect (‘as 
deliberately adopted a policy of slaughter: a 
policy which localises outbreaks and gives t! m 
short shrift at a great immediate cost. In ie 
long run it pays; but that is no reason to » 3k 
avoidable reinfection. If we cannot prey nt 
starlings from bringing the virus from north ™ 
Europe we can at least stop the constant - 
infection of our herds with virus carried | ‘Je 
by Argentine meat. That is the main conten’ 51 


advanced by Mr. Turton in attacking ile 
Government for not agreeing that vehi es 


carrying foreign meat should be compulsc ly 
disinfected before they are subsequently v 2d 
for the transport of livestock or of feed ¢ 
stuffs to the farm. Mr. Tom Williams, hay 1x 
admitted that no such compulsion at pres nt 
existed, said that the straightforward met 0d 
would be to prohibit the import of m 4t 
from those countries where the disease 1s 
endemic but that such a policy would red ce 
our meat ration from what it is down to so e- 
where about 9d. per person per week. “ \¢ 
cannot do that,’’ he continued, “because ve 
cannot concern ourselves with disease alor . 
Mr. Turton’s suggestion of a compulsory « 5 
infection Order he rejected because ‘‘obviot |\ 
the House has to consider the cost in ti -¢ 
labour and inconvenience.’’ Policy in t+ is 
matter must of course be based on a balance 0! 
evils, but somehow this does not sound v ‘y 
convincing. In effect, the taxpayer has to f id 
millions to compensate farmers for losing th ir 
stock, yet the little time and cost required to 
disinfect vehicles is grudged. 
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By 


Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


N a recent number of Country LIFE I 
] mentioned a great congregation of rooks 
with attendant jackdaws, which I had seen 
D| near Wimborne just after sunset, and a 
cc espondent has sent me a collection of most 
in resting notes he has made over a period of 
ye -s on the roosting habits of this bird in 
\\ ter. As most people know, rooks occupy 
th + rookeries in the Spring and Summer only, 
ar those who live in the vicinity of a rookery 
us ally obtain their first information that 
S; ng is just round the corner when the birds 
re rn to their trees in early March, and have 
a t of complaints to make about the damage 
ce sed to their properties by Winter gales, 
in alging in marital discussions as to whether 
it would not be better perhaps to re-build 
er rely, instead of trying to effect repairs on 
a »tten foundation. During the whole of the 
\\ nter they have been spending the night at 
a. -cognised Winter’s roost several miles away 
in some large wood, and the whole of the rook 
p oulation from an area of possibly some 
3\ ) square miles assembles there every evening, 
tc disperse at dawn the following morning. 
* 5 * 
r SHE Winter’s roost which my correspon- 
i» dent has watched for several years is of 
some antiquity, as it is mentioned in 1773 by 
Gilbert White in his Natural History of Selborne, 
who noted that the various assemblies of rooks, 
that came to roost every evening, call in at 
their own rookeries on their way, and re-visit 
them again on dispersing to their feeding- 
grounds in the morning. Among the many 
interesting points about this Winter change of 
quarters is one which indicates a very thoro: gh 
organisation in the rook world, as the dat? .n 
which the Winter’s roost is to be used in 
Autumn is communicated to, and obeyed by, 
every community in the wide area, and the 
day for dispersal to private parade grounds, 
or rookeries, is also notified in advance. One 
evening in early March the assembly ground, 
an old grass field near the wood, is black with 
possibly some 10,000 birds, and the following 
evening there is not a rook in sight. 
* . * 
THE assembly on a clear Winter’s afternoon 
at sunset is a notable sight as, about 
45 minutes before dusk, the flights begin to 
come in from all points of the compass, some 
pitching down on the field, while others alight 
in some tall beeches near-by. As each con- 
tingent wings its way in it is greeted by caws 
ol applause from those already on the spot, and 
the arrivals make suitable replies. Then sud- 
denly there is complete silence for a short space, 
and almost immediately afterwards the whole 
community take flight as one bird, and fly off 
to the Winter’s roost in the neighbouring wood. 
One of the questions one might ask is who gives 
1e commands: “Prepare to Fly,’”’ and “ Fly,’’ 
wr everything suggests there must be some con- 
olling factor, though whether it takes the form 
f a most efficient executive committee, or a 
ompetent commanding officer, must remain a 
iystery. As Gilbert White notes, almost every 
ight of rooks is accompanied by a contingent 
{ jackdaws, and it would be interesting to 
now what part they are playing in these rook 
ssemblies. Are these members of the ‘‘ Lower 
en”’ present by invitation, are they just gate- 
‘ashers, or are they harbingers of news? 


* 








THE 


HE particular corner of the New Forest 
in which I live could never be regarded 
as a good sporting centre, for it is infested with 
foxes, jays, magpies—and “‘wild’”’ cats. As the 
result of all this the partridge, pheasant and 
rabbit have become practically extinct, desir- 
able wild birds of some varieties are not so 
plentiful as they should be, and the only item 
which can be written down on the credit side 
is that the rat experiences considerable difficulty 
in maintaining any head of population in the 
locality. From time to time a tribe of nomad 
rodents, finding such a suitable area unoccupied 
by their species, take up their quarters around 
the hen-houses and pig-sties, and for a short 
period there is visual evidence that they are 
present in some numbers. Then one by one 
their rank dirty runs by the ditches become 
drier and less visible to the eye, their holes lose 
their smooth-worn slimy contours, and one 
realises that they have failed to establish them- 
selves. For this the ‘‘wild”’ cats are mainly 
responsible and, though the foxes may play a 
small part, it would seem they manage to exist 
very comfortably on the poultry they pick up 
by night and day, for the idea that the fox is 
mainly a nocturnal animal does not apply to 
the New Forest strain. 
te ~ * 
CROSS various corners of the out-lying 
Forest, running from one smallholding to 
the next, fox highways are clearly visible, and 
these are also used by the “wild” cats, as 
frequently I meet on them well-known members 
of the fraternity (or should it be sisterhood ?) 
on the move before dusk—smoke-coloured 
Ishmael, who despite the name is a most fecund 
female; Ginger, who looks like a tom; and 
Cyclops, who, as his name suggests, has lost 
an eye in a feline discussion. I have often won- 
dered what the situation is between the two 
varieties—active hostility, armed neutrality or 
a mutual benefit organisation? It is obvious 
that they must meet face to face on many 
occasions both by day and night, and a few 
days ago a large dog fox was seen trotting 
unconcernedly up a ride in the wood accom- 
panied by Ishmael. It was not a sudden chance 
meeting, for both fox and cat seemed fully 
aware of the presence of the other, and there 
was something in the nonchalant attitude of 
the two animals which suggested that they 
were ‘‘walking out together”’ as we say in the 
south-west; or perhaps a more apt description 
would be to liken them to a rather bored middle- 
aged couple out on an essential shopping 
expedition, with the male slightly behind and 
wishing he were alone. I wonder what will the 
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harvest be, and, if by any strange chance it 
should materialise, will it be to the benefit of 
other fur and feather. 


* * 
* 


Y description of a duck-shoot in a recent 
issue has brought from a correspondent 
a confession of a lamentable incident which 
occurred during another day under similar 
conditions on the same river, but on a higher 
reach. As in my shoot, teal predominated, with 
packs of the birds passing up-stream the whole 
of the drive, and as usual the majority of the 
ducks shot fell into the river which, being both 
swift-running and reed- and tree-girt, presents 
something of a problem to the occupants of the 
pick-up boat, which works up-stream with the 
beaters. A light-weight like a teal is easily 
sucked under water by the current, and held 
by low-lying willow branches or bent rushes 
Also any wounded duck will dive to avoid a 
boat, and take up a position under the bank 
in which it is almost impossible to see it. 


* * 
* 


Y correspondent obtained visual proof of 

yet another adverse factor. A dead teal, 
lying on the water in front of him, suddenly dis- 
appeared in a flurry of spray when a pike, esti- 
mated at about 16 lb., rose and pulled the bird 
under. As the river is too well stocked with pike 
a record fish of 3714 lb. was landed at Ford- 
ingbridge just before Christmas—he wondered 
how many of the birds he had shot would suffer 
the same fate before the boat reached them. 
When the drive slackened off, and he was able 
to take stock of the situation, he saw lying 
beneath a patch of weeds in front of him a 
huge fish, which was undoubtedly the scoundrel 
who had stolen his teal. He let him have two 
quick barrels of No. 4s at the right angle, and 
a fine salmon shot out of the water to go “ plop- 
plopping”’ along the surface in its death throes 
towards the pick-up boat, in which the river- 
keeper, who disapproved strongly of all inter- 
ference with his water, was resentfully serving 
as an extra hand. Very luckily for my corre- 
spondent’s credit and social standing as a 
salmon angler, the fish sank before the boat 
reached it, and the episode therefore ranks as 
one of the undiscovered crimes of Great Britain. 








There are many men and women in the 
Services who would welcome a chance of 
reading ‘* Country Life.” If you will hand 
it in unwrapped, unstamped and unaddress d 
at any Post Office, it will go to them. 
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N a recent debate the House of Commons 
approved by 121 votes to 21 the Report 
from the Select Committee set up to 
advise on the rebuilding of the Chamber. 

When, some vears from now, the House moves 
into the new Chamber designed for it by Sir Giles 
and Mr. A. Gilbert Scott, history will record 
another notable event in the long association of 
the Commons with the Palace of Westminster. 
For these few acres of royal ground have wit- 
nessed the whole story of the Government ot 
England; and the story takes us back at least 
ten centuries. 
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By HAMILTON KERR, M.P. 


1.—THE PALACE OF WESTMINSTER IN TUDOR TIMES, 


From the model in the Lower Waiting Hall. 


By permission of the 


In the Autumn of 1066, as the raiding party 
dispatched by William the Conqueror to burn 
Southwark made its way along the southern 
bank of the Thames preparatory to joining the 
main body of the army about to cross the river 
at Wallingford, the Norman Knights must have 
gazed with interest across the river to the north 
shore, where the towers and nave of Edward 
the Confessor’s Abbey church, and the nearby 
palace, rose above a flat and waterlogged fen 
country, like two great vessels riding upon the 
waters, barely a cable’s length apart.‘ Forjboth 
palace and abbey stood upon a small island, 


Stephen’s Chapel on the left, Westminster Hall on the right 
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FROM THE RIVER 


Lord Great Chamberlain 


about three quarters of a mile in circumference, 
formed by the river Tyburn dividing into two 
streams before entering the Thames, and known 
as Thorney or Bramble Island. Since the 
earliest times priest and King seemed to have 
favoured the spot, for Canute is supposed to 
have built a palace here, and tradition said 
that the Romans had erected a temple to 
Apollo near the river ford. 

Whether the palace the chronicler described 
as ‘“‘an incomparable structure furnished with 
a breastwork and a bastion’’ was the one the 
Norman raiders saw that day, or referred to its 
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3.—THE WEST SIDE OF THE OLD PALACE 
Left to right: Westminster Hall, St. Stephen’s Chapel, Court of Requests, Old Palace Yard, and the Jewel Tower 


sul equent enlargement by William the Con- 
qui or, remains uncertain; but the Norman 
Ki gs and their successors throughout the 
ce: uries remained faithful to the tradition that 
W. tminster should provide the main centre of 
Gc ernment. In course of time the palace grew 
to he size of a veritable township and Fig. 1 
sh ws it as it must have appeared to, say, 
H: ory VIII travelling by barge from Hampton 
Co rt to Westminster. In the very centre stands 
St. stephen’s Chapel, its great Gothic east win- 
do overlooking the King’s Garden and the 
ri, r and the fields of Lambeth beyond. 
Although built by Edward II in the 
De-orated style, the architecture clearly fore- 
sh: dows the evolution, by the Westminster 
mesons, of the Perpendicular style, in some 
re pects derived from the Sainte Chapelle in 


Revival, the Gothic had always enjoyed a certain 
prestige in this country, even in the heyday of 
the Classic, since it was considered—quite 
wrongly—the main example of the national 
style. And now, in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century, certain great noblemen and rich 
industrialists had undertaken to remodel or build 
their residences in the Gothic style, although 
the Greek, Roman or Italian styles were alone 
considered appropriate for public buildings. 

Barry himself had practised in these three 
styles, but the style now chosen for the new 
palace was the Perpendicular Gothic, largely 
owing to the fact that Westminster Abbey and 
Westminster Hall stood nearby, and the new 
home of Lords and Commons would harmonise 
with the Henry VII chapel. 

Undiscouraged by this initial reverse, the 


and Commons Court. And here it remained 
until the night of May 10-11 of 1941, when the 
Luftwaffe massed some 350 bombers for its last 
great assault upon London before turning east 
to attack Russia, and an oil bomb completely 
burnt out and demolished the Chamber. 
Speaking in the debate of October 28, 1943, 
when the House considered the setting up of a 
Select Committee for studying rebuilding plans, 
the Prime Minister—in one of his most felicitous 
speeches—expressed the general feeling of most 
Members when he specified that the Chamber 
should be ‘‘restored in all its essentials to its 
old form, convenience and dignity.” ‘‘ We shape 
our buildings,’ he said, ‘“‘and they afterwards 
shape us.”’ He rightly agreed that the traditional 
oblong shape of the Chamber had greatly 
influenced the development of our two-party 


to Paris. Classicists mobilised their forces for a massive system, for ‘‘the act of crossing the floor is 
Lid Immediately to the right of St. Stephen’s counter attack. It was alleged that the bishops one which requires serious consideration.’ He 
to Chapel stretched the refectory of St. Stephen’s had conspired to turn Parliament into a went on to add: “The essence of good House 

College, and the various college buildings over- monastery, that its members would have to of Commons speaking is the conversational 
ed looking the waterfront. Behind this group rose wear monks’ robes, that visitors would mistake style, the facility for quick informal interrup 
ith the vast outline of Westminster Hall, with its the new building for the Abbey, and that it tions and interchanges. . . . But the conversa- 
he hammer-beam roof set up for King Richard II], would have been simpler and more economical tional style requires a fairly small space, and 
ts one of the wonders of Christendom, whose toturn the Abbey intoa debating chamber. But there should be on great occasions a sense of 


carved and smiling angels have seen an endless 
pageant of Coronation banquets and the sterner 
spectacle provided by the processes of the law. 

Turning to the left of the east window of 
St. Stephen’s Chapel, the eye travelled first past 
the lovely chapel of St. Mary le Pewe, to the 
eastern gable of the Painted Chamber, and then 
to the adjoining low roof of the House of Lords. 
In those days the House of Commons still sat 
in the Chapter House of the Abbey, but in 1547 


the defenders of the Gothic firmly clung to their 
entrenchments, and the romantic outlines of 
Barry’s new palace, covered with the intricate 
detail of the younger Pugin, slowly took shape 
in the riverside mists. 

In this new palace, the House of Commons 
left its old home in St. Stephen’s Chapel, and 
found another position, readily accessible from 
New Palace Yard, between Star Chamber Court 


crowd and urgency.” 

These remarks really express the spirit and 
form of the new chamber designed by Sir Giles 
Scott and his brother. It is designed in thx 
Perpendicular Gothic style, so as to harmonise 
with the rest of the building; it preserves the tra- 
ditional oblong plan; and the actual floor space 
remains the same, so as to encourage the conver- 
sational form of speech and the sense of crowd 


Edward VI offered them the use of St. Stephen’s 
Chapel. And here the Commons sat until the great 
fire of 1834, during some of the most critical and glori- 
ous periods of English history. Here occurred the great 
debates which preceded the Civil War; here on 
January 4, 1642, Charles I broke in to arrest the five 
members, and here was born the famous Declaration 
of Rights. Fig. 5 shows the Chapel in Cromwell’s 
time. 

But the reign of Queen Anne saw Sir Christopher 
Wren clothe its Gothic interior with classic forms, and 
replace the elaborate Decorated tracery of the east 
window with three round-headed windows. A plate in 
The Microcosm of London shows us the appearance of the 
House where the rapid diction of Burke soon emptied the 
hard wooden benches, and the galleries where spectators 
listened entranced to the oratorical duels between Pitt 
and Charles James Fox (Fig. 4). 

In 1800, when the Union of England and Ireland 
brought many new Irish members to Westminster, the 
side walls were moved back a foot or two, and the 
builders discovered behind the panelling medizval 

iintings still glowing with colour. They were copied 
ind then destroyed. On October 16, 1834, barely two 
ars after the passage of the Reform Bill, a great fire 
levastated the Palace, leaving intact only the crypt 
St. Stephen’s, Westminster Hall, and the beautiful 
»ister with its fan vault ceiling. After much delibera- 
m Mr. Charles Barry was chosen to be the architect 
the new building. It is interesting now, when dis- 
ission centres upon the style of the new Chamber, 
recall the lively battle which the followers of the 
lassic and the Gothic waged in 1834. As Sir Kenneth 
ark so clearly points out in his book The Gothic 





4.—ST. STEPHEN’S CHAPEL, AS ALTERED BY WREN, WITH THE COMMONS 


A Aton ontenaononne 


SITTING, BEFORE THE FIRE OF 1834. 


From The Microcosm of London 
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space; 154 reporters will now be able to occupy seats L 
which command a good view of the dispatch bo <es 

and thus of the chief Government and Opposi 
speakers. In order to obtain this advantage, the rake of 
gallery has been increased to 33% degrees, as comp 
to 31 degrees in the old gallery, and the front of 
gallery has been moved back 2 ft. 8 ins. A sepa 
room has likewise been provided for Empire reporters. 

The late Lord Lothian continually stressed 
importance of seating-space for Empire and Amer 
journalists, so that adequate descriptions of import 
debates might reach every quarter of the Eng! 
speaking world; this requirement is now fulfilled. 
extra row of seats will likewise be noticed in the P 
and Distinguished Strangers Gallery; the extra seat: 
the Distinguished Strangers Gallery being placed at 
disposal of the Speaker and the Serjeant-at-Arms. 

The new Division lobbies will be lined with bookca 
and the tellers’ desks increased from two to three, 
that the time of divisions will be considerably reduced. 

One of the main improvements 
certainly appreciate is the heating and ventilation aff 
the Chamber. In the old days fresh air passed throu : sal 
a grating in the floor, thus inflicting cold feet and | to 
heads—as one wit observed—and carrying partic es fee 
of dust from shoes and carpet. The temperature alc 
the new House will be that of a warm Spring day « are 
of doors, and for this purpose it will be necessary th 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS (THE RUMP PARLIAMENT) IN to 
ST. STEPHEN’S CHAPEL, 1649 


and urgency on great occasions. There are some 
Georgian enthusiasts who would like to have 
seen an enlarged replica of the chamber burnt 
in 1834 replace the Gothic form, and a few—a 
very few—fancy an entirely modern chamber 
with floodlighting, and bare wall spaces and 
chromium plate. But to these two arguments 
Sir Giles, endorsed by the Select Committee, 
returns to my mind the most satisfactory 
answer. 

He contends that no traditional style exists 
to-day. In the past an architect could always 
employ a modern style which nevertheless 
derived from previous centuries. For example, 
the Gothic pointed arch evolved from the 
rounded Norman arch, the Gothic itself passed 
through three phases—the Early English, the 
Decorated, and the Perpendicular—and each 
one of these styles could be made to harmonise 
with its predecessor. 

Even the Renaissance brought no violent 
interruption, for classic detail was merely laid, 


is the child, not of evolution but of an artistic 
revolution, and thus does not lend itself at the 
moment to blending with older _ buildings, 
although a hundred or so years from now the 
modern taste may have developed a tradition 
of its own. 

Thus Sir Giles has designed a chamber 
which harmonises with Barry’s Gothic, but 
nevertheless offers various improvements. 
Pugin’s maze of ornament gives way to a more 
ordered scheme, where horizontal bands of 
enrichment relieve plain surfaces, and a dark 
oak panelling replaces the unpleasant varnished 
oak of the old chamber. 

As Members of Parliament cross the bar 
to take their seats in the new House, they will 
notice various similarities and various changes. 
The number of seats on either side of the central 
gangway remains the same, but the columns 
supporting the galleries have been removed. 
Thus an important debate will still cause 
members to pack closely together on the green 


keep the 
The artificial lighting will still come from the roof, whose 
previous shape is retained, although its decoration will 


clerestory windows permanently clos 


simpler and more concentrated. Another fl 

is being added directly above the Chamber | 
the use of the Clerk of the House, and two flow: 
underneath the Chamber, formerly occupied | 
the ventilation system, will be put to an entire 
new purpose. 

Ministers’ private rooms and conference 
rooms will occupy the upper floor, while the 
lower floor will be devoted to private members 
for interviewing and secretarial rooms. This 
arrangement will greatly improve present con- 
ditions, where Members can only interview their 
constituents in the crowded Central Lobby, 
and must perch themselves on narrow seats in 
draughty corridors if they wish to dictate 
letters to their private secretaries. 

In conclusion, the trend of the recent 
debate shows that the great majority of mem- 
bers warmly endorse the splendid work of 
the architects and the Joint Select Com- 
mittee, and when the time comes to leave their 
present abode in the House of Lords to resume 
their duties in a restored House of Commons 


in the first period, upon older forms, and the benches. But as Members glance up to the they will echo the sentiments of Mr. Churchil ; 
style slowly evolved into the pure classic of Press gallery, directly above the Speaker’s chair Mid pleasures and palaces though we may voain, } 
Inigo Jones and Wren. But the modern style they will notice a great enlargement in seating Be it 2ver so humble, there’s no place like honi:. ; 
"7 
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6.—SECTION OF THE PROPOSED NEW CHAMBER, WITH THE CENTRAL LOBBY RETAINED AND NEW ACCOMMODATIO! 
ABOVE AND BELOW. 


From the Report of the Select Committee 












FFORTS have been made from time to 
time to introduce grouse into districts 
from which they have been absent, but, 
although in many cases conditions have 

appe red to be favourable, failures seem to have 

been snore numerous than successes. The follow- 
ing account is of an undoubted success, which 
ynfo: unately, through no fault of those 
respo isible for it, has yet ended in failure. 
ents Muir, some five thousand acres 
form 1g the extreme north-east corner of Fife, 
from. the Firth of Tay on the north to the 
estu. -y of the Eden on the south, was until 
rece’ ly an exposed tract of moorland. Its level 
iso: v a few feet above that of the sea, which 
bou: is it on one side, but some protection is 
affo: ed from the prevailing winds by lines of 
sanc iills running for the most part from east 
to. st, and rising to a height of thirty or forty 
feet, other sand-hills form a continuous rampart 
alor most of the sea-shore. Almost the whole 
arec s composed of blown sand, and, even where 
this 3s covered with vegetation, it forms only 

a t. 1 skin upon the surface. 

Vithin the last twenty years a complete 
cha ze has taken place in the character of this 
reg 1, as mostof the level plain has been planted 
unc » a Government afforestation scheme, and 
ism w to a large extent covered by conifers. 

Jriginally the moor appeared to be emin- 
ent. suitable for grouse, yet no grouse were to 
be { und on it or even within many miles. There 
was a certain amount of heather, and several 
sme | streams intersected the area. Although 
the » were inclined to dry up in hot Summers, 
wat r could be obtained at any season of the 
yea and at almost any part of the moor by 
dig: ng a few feet into the sand. 

On the other hand, access could be obtained 
fron. any point of the foreshore, and this laid 
the moor open to unwelcome visitors from the 
centres of population in the neighbourhood. 
Vermin were also a serious consideration, and 
carrion crows were particularly plentiful. 

In spite of these difficulties it was decided 
to try to introduce grouse to the northern 
portion of Tents Muir, an area of about a 
thousand acres. On July 2, 1876, a pair of 
well-grown young grouse were brought from a 
moor near Dunfermline and set free on Tents 
Muir; on August 8, 1877, eight more young 
birds were brought from the same moor and 
released. 
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LOSS OF AN ARTIFICIAL GROUSE MOOR 





By T. LESLIE SMITH 


the next year’s bag rose to fifty brace, many of 
them old cocks which had previously appeared 
to live charmed lives. The experience gained 
that year led to the effective placing of per- 
manent butts in the following Spring, and a 
carefully-thought-out scheme of drives was 
organised. 

For the next thirty years the fortunes of 
the moor followed a normal course. In 1919 
the estate was purchased by the Town Council 
of Dundee, who five years later sold the greater 
part of the moor to the Government for 
afforestation purposes. And so the death knell 
of Tents Muir as a grouse moor was sounded. 
The first indication of a change was an extensive 
plan of drainage and fencing in preparation for 
planting, and an energetic campaign of trapping 
was undertaken which before long exterminated 
all the rabbits in the area. One result of this 
was not anticipated. Foxes had always paid 
occasional visits to the moor, but, with a plenti- 
ful supply of rabbits at their disposal, little or 
no damage was done to the grouse. By 1928, 
however, they had increased enormously and 
found the new plantations excellent sanctuary. 
During that year ten to twelve sitting grouse 
were killed on their eggs, and this trouble has 
continued, until at the present time the fox 
population has become a serious menace to all 
the ground-nesting birds on the moor. 

In spite of this and the growth of the trees, 
the numbers of grouse remained fairly steady 
for the next ten years, with annual bags of 
from twenty to thirty brace. The birds did not 
seem to object to nesting among the young 
trees when they were small, and during the 
shooting season were often flushed from these 
plantations. It was a curious experience to 
walk-up grouse among these trees, or to line a 
belt over which they were driven as if they were 
pheasants. 

Shooting conditions on Tents Muir 
have always been unlike those on any other 
grouse moor in the country; it was interesting 
to walk across this level expanse treading patches 
of pure sand between the clumps of heather, 
or to climb over sand-hills which were clothed 
with only a sparse covering of grass, while one 
heard in the distance the boom of breaking 
waves from the open sea at the mouth of the 
Tay. 

Another peculiarity was the habit which 


Great trouble was taken to ensure their 
water-holes were dug in many of the 
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drier parts of the moor, and a number of men were 
employed in cutting turfs of good heather, which 
were carted to other areas where the growth was 
scanty. There they were relaid and have since 
spread to form continuous tracts of larger extent. 

In the following season it was seen that the 
experiment was likely to be a success, for several 
pairs of birds bred and brought their young to 
maturity. The bag on August 26, 1878, was five 
grouse, the first-fruits of Tents Muir. From this 
successful start the birds steadily increased, and 
for a number of years an average bag of twenty 
brace was obtained annually. 

It was found that the grouse bred early on 
this moor, and they were often packed and un- 
approachable quite early in the season, with the 
result that the majority of the birds shot by 
walking-up were young and an undue proportion 
of old birds escaped. It was feared that in time 
this would lead to a deterioration in the breeding 
stock, so at the end of November, 1887, nine hen 
birds were brought from Kirkcudbrightshire and 
released on Tents Muir. Others were introduced on 

least two later occasions, but it is doubtful if 
!e importation of adult birds met with any 
»-actical success. An attempt at rearing grouse in 
ptivity so that they could be released while 
ll immature was made in 1913, but was inter- 
pted by the outbreak of war. 

In 1890 the shootings were let to Mr. William 
try, of Tayfield, who at once instituted a regular 
tem of driving on the moor. At first there were 
butts, the guns concealing themselves as best 
sy could among the sand-hills, but the success 
this method became immediately evident, and 
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some of the birds had of resorting to the shore, 
presumably in search of grit. At low tide on 
certain parts of the estuary the water receded 
for more than half a mile, and far out on this 
stretch of damp sand at times a grouse, or 
occasionally a complete covey, could be seen 
several hundred yards from any vegetation. 
On examination, the gizzards of grouse shot on 
Tents Muir were usually found to be packed 
with a solid, moist mass of minute particles of 
sand. 

From year to year the trees grew taller, 
and more of the area was planted, encroaching 
steadily on the heather-clad parts of the moor. 
At first, as already indicated, the presence of 
the trees was not a disadvantage, but as they 
grew in size the birds ceased to settle among 
them, and matters were made worse by the 
thick growth of coarse grass which surrounded 
them. 

Previously this had been kept in check 
by the rabbits and by a flock of sheep which 
grazed the moor for part of each year. These, 
of course, were now absent on account of the 
trees; and heather-burning ceased to take place 
for the same reason. Gradually the vegetation 
of the moor changed its character and no longer 
suited the requirements of the grouse, and the 
supply of surface water, except during unusually 
wet seasons, disappeared. 

The end of Tents Muir as a grouse moor 
came with suddenness. From 1931 to 1935 the 
bags were above the average, the latter year 
bringing in 83 brace, but from that date the 
decline was steady, until with the last season 
before the war the total dwindled to 101 brace. 
The total bag for the last four seasons is sorry 
reading: 1941, 4% brace; 1942, 1 brace; 

1943, 1 brace; 1944, blank. 

Possibly war conditions have hastened the 
final collapse, but it was inevitable. So ends 
an experiment which from the first was a great 
success, owing partly to favourable conditions, 
but also to the hard work and care of the origin- 
ators of the scheme and their successors, but 
which could not survive a change of policy. 

I am indebted to Mr. William Berry and 
Mr. J. Gordon Simpson, of Tayport, who 
between them have an intimate knowledge of 
the moor for the last sixty years, for their 
assistance in collecting information for this 
article. 
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THE MOOR HAD FEW PINES LEFT AFTER WOODS HAD BEEN CUT 


DOWN 


DURING THE 1914-18 WAR 


Sand-hills are seen in the background 
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A TIN HUT TRANSFORMED 


By FRANK JARVIS 


1—A CORRUGATED IRON HUT, WITH LITTLE TO RECOMMEND IT BUT ITS SETTING AND VIEW. 
HOUSE INTO WHICH IT WAS TRANSFORMED, 


(Right) 2..-THE 
HE bargain basement in any establish- 
ment has a universal attraction; there 
is something very pleasing in being 
able to purchase just that little thing 

you particularly wanted at an attractive price. 
When this can be applied to real property the 
reward for one’s foresight is probably more 
lasting, and may even be quite profitable, not 
only from a purely mercenary point of view, 
but also from the fact that the countryside may 
be enhanced by the improvements which your 
labours may produce. 

The following description of a remnant 
which I picked up in Sussex, and my 
methods of treatment, may be of interest 
to some who at the present time are 
sorely in need of a roof over their heads, 
since it does undoubtedly illustrate that, 
no matter how unpromising the original 
may be, the completed article need have 
little resemblance to its first form and 
appearance 

\ glance at the first illustration of 
the cottage which I acquired will pro- 
bably produce cold shivers from most, 
and I have no doubt would be turned 
down by 99-9 per cent. of house-hunters ; 
except as a quite nice poultry-house or 
dog-kennel. 

The wave of madness which my 
friends were convinced had come over 
me was really brought on by the fact 
that this erection of corrugated iron, 
divided into three rooms and a kitchen- 


ROOF AND IRON SHEETING 
FRAME STRENGTHENED. 


STRIPPED, TIMBER 


From south-east 


scullery, occupied a_ particularly attractive 
position facing the South Downs. Another thing 
that made me think was that, while it stood in 
a small paddock of only about half an acre, it 
was in fact located in a zoning area controlled 
by the Town and Country Planning Act, with 
restrictions which permitted one house to ten 
acres. Moreover, the southern boundary of the 
property stood on the demarcation line where 
the imposition was at the rate of one house to 
100 acres. Land in the neighbourhood was 
selling at £150 to £200 per acre, so that to build 
a new house in the area would require an 


NORTH SIDE 


5.—THE SAME 


1945 


From the south-ewst 


SEEN FROM THE SAME SPOT 


outlay of from £1,500 to £2,000 for the land 
alone. 

The tin hut in question was occupied as a 
dwelling, which of course established the right 
for its continuance as such so long as the local 
Council did not step in and condemn it as an 
uninhabitable structure. This they could not 
very well do, since it was in fact a very tight 
little building, even though it completely lacked 
beauty. The timber was far better than 
anything that is available at the present time, so 
that there was a sound base on which to start. 
I therefore prepared plans for the improve- 

ment of the property as it stood, and | 
found that I could produce an attractive 
elevation providing for three bedrooms, 
a bathroom, w.c., a dining-room, quiic 
a large lounge hall, and kitchen quarters, 
without increasing the original groun 

plan. 

The owner of this hut rather looke« 
upon me in the same light as the gentle- 
man who played the whistle and pi 
duced pennies out of heaven, when I to 
him I wished to acquire his propert 
particularly as I was generous enou; 
to agree to the price he asked withoi 
quibble. So the deal was clinched, a 
my plans were submitted to the lo 
Council, which approved them. 

The first procedure was to strip « 
the whole of the corrugated iron, e 
posing the timber framing; at the sar 
time the whole of the roof was tak: 


SHOWING ROOF CONSTRUCTION 
WALL CLADDING 
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NORTH SIDE: THE NEW HALL 
CHIMNEY AND ENTRANCE 


This reduced the weight of the building 
1e minimum and made it possible to ex- 
te under the walls and lay in concrete 
lations to take three courses of brickwork 
der to provide adequate wall support. 

At the same time a damp-proof course was 
duced under the timber plates of the 
nal framing. The framing was of ample 
on, that is to say 4 ins. by 2 ins., which 
sufficient to support the greater weight 
ve imposed upon it, if the spacing be- 
n the uprights was reduced by doubling 
the uprights and providing braces, etc., to 


_ stiiien the structure. The position of the window 


openings was varied and an angle window intro- 
duced at the south-east corner, which gave a 
delightful view of the South Downs across the 
fielis. The horizontal bars were removed from 
the sashes and leaded panel provided in place 
of the plain glass. 

The original corrugated iron structure did 
not boast of fireplaces, so that completely new 
stacks had to be built, one of these of ample 
dimensions to provide an open fireplace for the 
lounge hall, and to form a feature adjoining 
the front entrance. Old bricks were used, with 
a sufficiently small amount of stone ashlar to 
A second 


7.—OLD BEAMS INTRODUCED INTO 
THE DINING-ROOM 


gear set up over the head. A water supply did 
not exist, although when I first inspected the 
property I plumbed the well and found it to 
be 90 feet deep, with a water line standing 
at 9 feet below ground level, i.e. with 81 feet 
of water in the well. This was so generous 
that even I, after acquiring caution at my 
own expense spread over a lifetime, accepted 
it as good enough without further enquiry. 

An electrically driven automatic water- 
pump was not long in exposing the deception, 
and within a few weeks we found ourselves 
without water, and a bone-dry well. It was in 
fact nothing more than a soakage pit without 
any spring, so that a main water supply became 
a necessity. 

Apart, however, from this little trouble | 
have nothing to regret, except the fact that we 
were permitted to enjoy the fruits of our labou 
for only one short year. Herr A. Hitler caused 
me to be uprooted, and I was forced to part 
with my bargain piece. 

It may be of interest to note that, although 
the alterations I introduced were fairly com- 
prehensive, the finished article proved that my 
outlay was justified, because the sale did in fact 
leave me with a small margin of profit. It is to 
be hoped that this admission will not be 
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8.—THE 
NORTH. 


APPROACH FROM THE 


From same point as Fig. 3 


his hire, not to mention that he has shown also 
the small degree of pluck which all fools must 
possess if they elect to rush in where angels feat 
to tread. 

Apart, however, from the purely financial 
side, there is no little satisfaction in the know- 
ledge that one has at least made some small 
contribution towards the beauty of the English 
countryside, by the removal of one of its eyesores 

I should perhaps mention that the garden 
was dealt with formally, a sunken garden was 
made with paving and lily pond opposite the 
loggia facing the South Downs. This garden 
was hewn from the solid Sussex clay, with much 
sweat, but with no little satisfaction. 

It is good to be able to sit back and gaze 
upon that which one has produced with one’s 
own hands, and it gives ample compensation for 
all the backaches. So perhaps this description 
of the possibilities of a corrugated iron hut will 
engender some small seed of hope in the hearts 
of those poor souls who are shortly to be housed 
in one of the varieties of temporary buildings, 
and instill in them sufficient enthusiasm to 
endeavour to improve their lot—though, accord- 
ing to a recent official decision, it is at present 
illegal for a man without a licence to rebuild a 
barn, and so, I suppose, a tin hut, even with 


> 


avoid the spotted leopard effect. 
stack was provided for the dining-room fire- 
place, and to receive the flue of the hot-water 
boiler in the kitchen. The former was_ provided 
with a stove with a hot-air flue leading to the bedroom 
above. 


begrudged me; a labourer is surely worthy of his own hands, to a value exceeding £10. 


By the introduction of generous gables and with 
a steep pitched roof of 55 degrees, it was possible to 
provide for the three bedrooms and the bathroom in 
the roof without increasing the height of the exterior 
walls, which would have caused tying problems, and 
added considerably to the cost. The exterior walls to 
the height of the first-floor plate line were covered with 
felt, expanded metal lathing, and rendered with water- 
proofed cement, with a final coat of lime mortar to give 
a soft texture to the rendering. 


The treatment of the interior walls was generally 
plaster-board, although in the kitchen the original 
asbestos cement sheeting was allowed to remain. The 
first floor was carried on English oak joists, of dimen- 

ms varying between 3 ins. by 4 ins. and 4% ins. by 
ns. These beams were left exposed, with plastered 

enels between, some old oak beams of heavy section 
ing introduced, for constructional reasons as well as 
ettect. 


Main services were available without undue 
xpense for the service connection, so that the pro- 
‘ision of up-to-date heating, lighting, cooking and 
lambing did not present any serious difficulty, 
l hough at the outset the water supply did produce 

ne flutter in the dove-cot. The original hut enjoyed 
» distinction of a well water supply, put forward 
the owner as of rather higher value than the hut 
elf. It subsequently transpired, however, that the 
ly value in the well was the rather attractive winding 


9.—HOUSE AND GARDEN COMPLETE, FROM THE SOUTH-EAST 


(Compare Figs. 1, 2, 4, 5) 
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CHAWTON HOUSE, HAMPSHIRE—II 


THE HOME OF CAPTAIN EDWARD KNIGHT 


Jane Austen at Chawton. Great 
House and Cottage. Local Colour 
in the Novels 


By 
CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


HEY came a little after 
twelve —both tall and 
well, and in their different 
degrees agreeable. Mr. 
Tilson took a sketch of the Great 
House before dinner, and after 
dinner we all three walked to 
Chawton Park. Mr. Tilson admired 
the trees very much but grieved 
that they should not be turned into 
money.” So Jane Austen wrote to 
her niece on June 6, 1811, of one of 
her brother Henry’s welcome visits 
to ‘the Cottage”’; and in Chawton 
House there hangs to-day a painting 
(Fig. 1) that might well be the one 
Mr. Tilson did, so far as its date 
goes, though he could scarcely have 
completed so detailed a gouache 
before dinner, even in “‘so many 
hours as a neck of mutton may be 
certainly produced.” And _ his 
commercial view of forestry casts 
doubt on his real enthusiasm 
as an artist. Still, the picture 
does show us exactly the appearance of 
the Great House as it was when Jane 
Austen’s other brother Edward inherited it 
in 1794 and when, from 1809 till her death 
in 1817, she and their mother were installed 
in the Cottage (Fig. 10) in Chawton village. 
The last true Knight of Chawton, Sir 
Richard, had died in 1679. Three cousins 
born Martin, who took the name, followed 
him successively but also without children, 
the last, Mrs. Peachey, leaving the estate in 
1737 to Thomas Brodnax of Godmersham, 
near Ashford. He had assumed the 
name of May previously, and now took 
that of Knight. It was his son Thomas, of 
whose delicate, sensitive mien there is a fine 
portrait in the house (Fig. 6), who was 
indirectly responsible for the Hampshire 
element in Jane Austen’s novels. For it was 
he who gave his wife’s second cousin, the 
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2.—THE REV. 


AND MRS. THOMAS KNIGHT. 
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1.—CHAWTON HOUSE IN JANE AUSTEN’S TIME 


A view from the south-west. 


Rev. George Austen, the living of Steventon 
between Basingstoke and Whitchurch, and 
later, with his wife’s affectionate concurrence, 
took the rector’s second son Edward as his 
adopted son and heir. There is a delightful 
silhouette by C. Wellings, dated 1783, of the 
Rev. George Austen actually presenting his 
son Edward to Mrs. Knight, who is playing 
chess with a certain Mrs. Townsend while 
Thomas Knight looks on (Fig. 2). 

The scene may have been enacted at 
Chawton but more likely at Godmersham, 
which, as the more modern house, was the 
Knights’ usual home and became that of 
Edward Austen Knight. His portrait in 
handsome manhood, and that of his wife, 
daughter of Sir Brook Bridges of Good- 
nestone, whose family often figure in 
Jane’s letters, were painted by Romney and 
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hang at Chawton (Figs. 7 and 8). During 
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SON EDWARD TO MR. 
Silhouette by C. Wellings, 1783 


Gouache, 17} ins. by 224 ins. 


most of the eighteenth century Chawton was 
evidently relegated very much to second 
place, and was probably often let, though 
used occasionally by its owners when the 
Hampshire property or shooting required 
attention. Jane Austen refers in one of her 
letters to the Papillons having left the house, 
presumably the tenants, and liked the idea 
of having a cottage there for entertaining 
Henry when he came for the shooting, which 
suggests that the House was not available. 
This impression is confirmed by there being 
no 18th-century alterations to be seen; the 
house must have remained much as Sir 
Richard Knight had altered the originally 
Elizabethan building just before the Civil 
Wars, when he added the brick gabled wi: 
to the flint-walled older portion (Fig. 3). 
old picture taken from the west shows t! : 
originally there was an enclosed garden 
this side with a straight walk ascending 
steps to the porch, and clipped yews on 
terraced platts either side of the walk. 
trees in the middle distance of ‘‘ Mr. Tilson 
view—from which all signs of the for: 
lay-out have disappeared—are represen 
in the older view as newly planted. In | 
older view the brick, 1635, front is shown + 
white as the adjoining flint part, imply 
that the coating of cement that, until 
present century, covered the Stuart bri 
work, was put on about 1700. 

The present gardens are among the m 
delightful things about Chawton, especie 
its magnificent trees. From the door in 
south side a vast lawn runs in every directic 
down towards the church, southwards 0’ 

a shoulder of the park between great clun 
of beeches, and up the hill to the east wh 
the old picture shows a little tem 
stood and tradition seats Jane at her writi: :. 
South-east of the house a big walled gard 
slopes towards the sun (Fig. 4), its bord: 
rich in big white peonies such as Ja 
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planted in the cottage garden but w. 


uncertain how to spell (“our young piony 
the foot of the fir tree has just blown a 
looks very handsome’’). It is doubly €. 
closed by tall tightly planted beeches whi 

form narrow lofty aisles to walk along outsic 
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3.—CHAWTON HOUSE FROM THE 


1945 


SOUTH-WEST 


The flint and stone Elizabethan entrance front adjoined by Sir Richard Knight’s gabled red brick south side of c. 1635 


g. 5). In Spring the silver liernes of the 
-hes seem to carry the young green 
ing of the leaves in a very correct Gothic 
ler. 


This must have all been familiar to 


The garden and park of the Great 
se will have been open to the ladies at 
‘ottage, and when, as in the Summer of 
|}, Edward Knight, by then a widower, 


came for six months to Chawton while 

Godmersham was being repainted, inter- 

course was continuous. Her niece Fanny 

Knight entered their many meetings at that 

time in her pocket-book : 

June 6th.—Aunt Jane and I had a very interesting 
conversation. 


June 22nd.—Aunt Jane and I had a delicious morn- 
ing together. 


4.—THE OLD SUNDIAL IN THE WALLED GARDEN 5) 


June 23rd. walked to Alton 
together. 


Aug. Ist. 


Aunt Jane and I 
Spent the evening with Aunt Jane 

We may picture the two slim high-waisted 
figures pacing the avenue and lawns deep in 
their fascinating talk, or lingering a moment 
perhaps by that sundial in the kitchen garden: 
conversations that, much as they must have 
resembled countless similar ones in the novels, 
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or monologued in Jane’s letters, we would give much 
Fanny to have noted more fully. 

For here in Chawton’s glades, as no less in the house in ¢ 
village and in Alton High Street, we have identically and scar ely 
changed the scenes most intimate to the young woman 
has become, in such an extraordinary way, the dear frien 
half the world. As scenes they are not extraordinary. 
very normality of the Chawton scene is, if one thinks abou 
its most authentically Austenian quality. 

For the novels are almost completely devoid of local co! 
with a few notable exceptions, its place being taken by lig 
washed-in backgrounds, like that of an early watercolour, 
similarly generalised in presentation. The countrysides thr 
which the characters pass are indicated as generally chari 
but calling for no particular comment, save when the fashio1 
rhapsody is mildly satirised as in Northanger A bbey or Mrs. Elt 
gushings about Surrey being the “Garden of England” in En 


6.—THOMAS (MAY) KNIGHT, OF GODMERSHAM AND 
CHAWTON. d. 1794 


8.—MRS. EDWARD KNIGHT (ELIZABETH, DAUGHT 
OF SIR .BROOK BRIDGES OF GOODNESTONE, KEN» 
BY ROMNEY 


This reticence was due no doubt partly to temperament, to 
“insensibility”’ that irritated Charlotte Bronté in Jane Aust 
and partly to her conscious composition of “ideal landscape’ 
the contemporary esthetic method of omitting accidental “| 
ticulars.”” But I think that the normal scenery of all the nov |s, 
soclearly implied though rarely particularised, also reflects q 
accurately that of the cultivated downlands that were 
environment for the greater part of her life. The influenc: 
geology on the novels, so far as I know, is one of the few asp« t 
of them that have not been exhaustively investigated; but i 
significant that Steventon, where she was born and spent 
youth, Godmersham and Row!ing where her long visits 
her brother were spent, and Chawton, her home for the last ei 
years, are all on the North Downs chalk formation; not am« ‘s 
its bleak uplands but where the greensand joins it in fer le 
rolling country, with corn and hops and small oak coppice wor 
The farmed landscape of this formation, with comfortable li 
towns and villages of plastered or brick houses, did not in 
time call for particular comment, but then as now was gener 
pleasing if unassertive, implying its presence in the pervad | 
gentle cheerfulness of the novels, as the gloomy grandeur of 
Yorkshire moors permeates those of the Brontés, for exam} ©. 

Viewed thus, the Chawton neighbourhood and North Har 
shire as a whole are highly typical of Jane Austen’s world, ne’ ° 
dramatic but always charming and never dull. It was at Chawt 
that Pride and Prejudice, and Sense and Sensibility were revis 
for the press, and that Mansfield Park, Emma, and Persuasi 
7.—EDWARD (AUSTEN) KNIGHT, BY é were largely, if not entirely, written. Of these, Mans teld 
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is compounded of scenes and inci 
de s deriving from the larger country house 
lif chat she enjoyed at Godmersham, to be 
ilk trated next week. 

But Emma, the quietest of all the novels, 
do ;, I think, in Jane’s generalising and 
dis uising way, have Alton as its background. 
Alon, a perfect Jane Austen town, neat, 
shi ing, and friendly but with no outstanding 
fea.ure, is Highbury, “the large and populous 
vil age, almost amounting to a town,”’ trans- 
ported to within 17 miles of London; and 
Mr. Knightley’s Donwell Abbey, a mile away, 
corresponds to Chawton House. 

The Cottage, too, altogether more homely 
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apricot was detected on one of the trees. 
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and fewer 
We must 


“There are more strawberries 
currants than I thought at first. 
buy currants for our wine.”’ 
The garden, to the left of the house in 
Fig. 10, has perhaps the same box edging and 
the site of Jane’s arbour; its wall has been 
since moved back for widening the Win- 
chester road, so that an oak tree, planted by 
Jane as a sapling from the park, is now 
outside it. The large blocked window on the 
street front, bricked up because it enabled the 
dining-room to be overlooked from the road, 
was replaced for the Austens’ coming by the 
“Gothic” sash window looking into the 
garden. At present the house is sub- 
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divided into a cottage and men’s club, and 
such personal fittings as it may have had 
have disappeared; but a grate, known to have 
belonged, has lately been rescued; the up- 
stairs room, where Jane said good-bye to her 
nieces before her last journey to Winchester, 
can be seen; and it is hoped that, gradually, 
possessors of relics or suitable furnishings 
will consent to place them here on loan. In 
forming at Chawton a focus for her cult, the 
Society (annual subscription 2s. 6d., address : 
The Hon. Secretary, Jane Austen Society, 
Jordans, Alton, Hampshire) have made a 
useful start with an undertaking that needed 
doing and will appeal to the world-wide 
company of Janites. 











and less elegant than we might expect, has 
the beautiful ordinariness of the eighteenth 
century —with warm brick walls, once colour-washed. Y eget os ; rm 
It is set directly upon the road though probably ; 
the verge was wider then and certainly less defined 
than now, from which the family rooms lie back on 
the garden to the side. Standing, though, as it does, 
where the Fareham road forks into the Winchester 
road—the Pilgrims’ Way—(there was a horse pond 
then at the junction), an observer of the passing 
world through an elegant window could scarcely 
have chosen a more significant station. 













So it is most satisfactory that, in 1940, a 
Jane Austen Society was formed with the object 
of helping to preserve the Cottage, by arrange- 
ment with its owner, Captain Edward Knight, 
and to make it accessible and interesting to the 
public. Edward, Jane’s brother, offered his mother 
and her the choice of one near Godmersham and 
this, the steward’s house, which was _ selected. 
“There are six bedchambers,”’ she wrote in 1808 
before coming here. ‘‘Henry wrote to my mother 
the other day, and luckily mentioned the number, 
which is just what we wanted to be assured of. He 
speaks also of garrets for storing places, one of 
which she immediately planned fitting up for 
Edward’s manservant; and now perhaps it must be 
lor our own; for she is already quite reconciled to 
our keeping one. His name shall be Robert.”’ 


















We hear nothing more of Robert; on the 
‘ontrary Mrs. Austen, wearing a ‘‘round green 
ock like a day labourer,” and “digging her own 
tatoes,’’ seems to have done most of the work 
out the place, including the garden and poultry, 
ith gratifying results. The old lady’s health 
proved rapidly, and “you cannot imagine wha 
nice walk we have round the orchard. ta 
the whole shrubbery border will soon be very 
y with pinks and sweet williams, in addition 

the columbines already in bloom. The 
Tingas too are coming out. We are likely to 
ive a great crop of Orleans plums, but not 
any greengages. .’ “T hear to-day that an 
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10.—JANE] AUSTEN’S COTTAGE AT CHAWTON ROAD FORK, WHERE 





SHE LIVED 1809-17 AND WROTE MANSFIELD PARK, EMMA AND 
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FROM A WOODMAN’S DIARY 


CTOBER 28. Much of the past week 
has been spent bracken-cutting. We 
need the bracken, most of which is 
already dead, for experiments in the 

making of composts. There are difficulties 
about maintaining the fertility of forest nur- 
series: hops, with or without blood, are an 
excellent manure but they are expensive, and 
if an efficient compost could be founded mainly 
either on bracken or on sawdust it would be 
a great saving, for both those commodities 
are normally at hand and in bulk. My 
fellow-workers—labourers like myself, and not 
scientists—are pessimistic, for neither bracken 
nor sawdust breaks down readily. When cutting 
bracken in the arboretum I noticed that several 
fronds had shot up through the branches of the 
trees: one length, when measured, proved to 
be 11 feet 214 inches. What is the record height 
for bracken ? 

OcTOBER 30. Lifted 8,000 3-year-old larch 
transplants—mostly European but two or three 
lines of Japs—and heeled them in. The small 
but plump chestnuts now to be found under the 
trees in the forest attract the girls on the 
nursery staff. I myself collected a few of the 
nuts, and they proved to be very sweet when 
roasted : surprised to hear that my wife (born 
and bred in a London suburb) had never roasted 
chestnuts and never tasted a roasted chestnut. 
The nursery staff did not know that chestnuts 
make an excellent stuffing for pheasants or 
turkeys, or could be boiled as a vegetable. 


NovEMBER 1. The fly agarics (Amanita 
muscavia) are still a wonderful sight. Normally 
this beautiful fungus is most numerous among 
birches but here the white-spotted, scarlet caps 
are clustered in the sycamore underwoods. In 
England it is regarded as the second deadliest 
of fungi (the muscaria recalls its former use for 
killing flies) but some of the native tribes in 
Siberia use it as a stimulant. Elsewhere I have 
read that ‘“‘steeped in the juice of whortle- 
berries, it becomes strong wine, or taken simply 
in a bolus, it provides a first-class orgy at no 
expense whatever.”’ In Small Talk at Wreyland 
Cecil Torr notes that Wreyland (Eastern Dart- 
moor) soil ‘‘grows the fungus that is used for 
vodka.’”’ I wonder whether that may _ be 
A. muscaria? 


NovEMBER 6. The day before yesterday 
and to-day we lifted and heeled-in 6,000 beech, 
two years old. The line nearest to some spruce 
was much the best and various theories about 
mycorrhizal associations were propounded. 


NOVEMBER 11. Sown to-day, 20 ounces of 
the ornamental cherry, P. sargenti. For com- 
parison with this Autumn sowing, another 
20 ounces will be put down in Spring. Bean 
describes sargenti as “ probably the finest of the 
true cherries as a timber tree.” 

NOVEMBER 14. Stratifying acorns in sand, 
ready for planting next year. They’ll certainly 
shoot if we get a mild spell, but I’m_told that, 


SEED BEDS IN A FOREST NURSERY 


if the shoots are then broken off, the acorns 
shoot again. The wood staff were not sure of 
the difference between the two oaks, sessiliflora 
and pedunculata, so the gathering of the acorns 
fell to the nursery girls. All that were stratified 
were pedunculata : 122 lb. of acorns, a sample 
of which showed 118 to the lb. We also strati- 
fied 21 lb. of a larger batch—78 to the lb. We 
hung out of the way, in sacks, about two cwt. 
of larch cones, gathered*last January. 


NovEMBER 15. Lifting 2-year-old larch 
plants almost all day, and heeling them in. I con- 
fessed to shameful ignorance—to being sometimes 
uncertain of the difference between young plants 
of Thuya plicata and Cupressus lawsoniana—and 
received the needed instruction, after there had 
been suitable expressions of surprised horror. 
The girls are on the seed beds, from which they 
have begun to lift and heel-in this year’s sitka 
spruce seedlings, ready for lining-out. 


NOVEMBER 25. I read that two gypsies 
were found guilty at Burnham of having dam- 
aged a Mexican golden cypress belonging to 
Lord Kemsley. One was fined £5 and the other 
was given a month in gaol. A consulting forester 
said the tree was very rare and that he’d seen 
only two specimens in England: the damage 
done by the gypsy thefts was such that the tree 
would not bear seed again for 15-20 years. I 
know a gang of gypsies whose chief Winter job 
is cutting firewood. They are quite shameless 
and will steal green willow or horse chestnut one 
day, cut it into logs the next, and sell it at high 
prices to ignorant townswomen as “good fire- 
wood”’ on the third day. Three of their five 
horses are skewbalds, and one of the girls 
claimed that they had the only good turn-out 
in the locality. ‘“‘All their pride is in horses,” 
commented Jackie. He might have noticed the 
love of gold in earrings and other ornament. 


NOVEMBER 28. Most of the past ten days 
we have been fencing and garage-building, but 
this morning we began to grade 98,000 Thuya 
plicata transplants, three inches and over to be 
firsts and the others to be seconds. Some criti- 
cism of damage done to the roots by too hasty 
lifting. I was soon switched to the assessing of 
sitka spruce seedlings—a dull and bitterly cold 
job consisting of measuring, to the nearest 
quarter-inch, thousands of trees, varying from 
quarter of an inch to seven and a half inches. 
These systematic assessments reveal the good 
results achieved by hop manure and much 
watering, but control plots of sitka now do less 
well than they did. I was interested to hear 
that the 50-70-year-old plantations in the forest 
itself are now falling back: apparently the 
North Berkshire rainfall is too light for 
spruce to do really well after 40-50 years. 

DEcEMBER 5. We finished the odious job 
of assessing seedlings (a few larch, Douglas, 
Corsicans, oaks and beeches had to be done 
after the sitka) and I was then able to warm 
up on the chaff-cutter, cutting bracken and 
molinia for making a compost—bracken chaff 
or molinia, dried blood, 
water. These mixtures 
heat rapidly and are 
turned once every 11 
days. The newspapers 
often carry an adver- 
tisement of Dutch 
dried blood, from an 
English address, but 
our sacks of blood are 
marked ‘Produce of 
Uruguay.” 

DECEMBER 7. Be- 
gan lining-out —sitka 
spruce seedlings. I’m 
told that last year lin- 
ing-out began in Octo- 
ber, but there have been 
various interruptions 
and delays this time. 
We shall now have some 
months of it, the men 
digging and the girls 
rough-grading the seed- 
lings and filling the 
boards. To-day we 


worked hard and fast, partly because we ‘ere 
starting a new and obviously big job and p rtly 
because there was much talk of a possib! 5s. 
rise in pay. 

DECEMBER 12. A welcome gift of pig-r at, 
by post, from my brother, who had evid: ‘tly 
just killed his bacon-pig. Though Nove: ber 
was the Anglo-Saxon ‘“‘blod-monath’’~ the 
month of the great pre-Winter butcheri 
December has in more recent centuries 
recognised as the month most proper to 
killing by farmer and cottager. It was the n 
packers of America who proclaimed that 
made use of everything from a pig except 
squeal, but the thrifty English cottager n 
almost as well have made the boast, even th« 
he does not usually eat the lights. Such 
as liver and crow, heart and kidneys, chi 
lings and trotters are at pig-killing 
esteemed only less highly than the spare 


DECEMBER 14. We have had to interr) 
lining-out to lift a big batch of beech: 
heeling-in as they are being tied in bundle 
50 and then baled (about 20 bundles to a | 
for despatch by rail. The two-year-old beech 
come up reasonably well, but the damage d ne 
by cockchafer grubs has been very heavy— 
nearly 80 per cent. casualties in some places. 
The three-year-old beech, left in the nursery 
one year too long, are the devil, and it is alm st 
impossible to avoid skinning some roots. Also, 
these three-year-olds are much worse to bale. 

DECEMBER 15. Going home through the 
forest, about 5.5 p.m., I put a hen sparrow-hawk 
off a wood-pigeon, still alive and fluttering 
strongly but easy enough to catch since nearly 
all the main tail feathers and several of the 
primaries of one wing had been torn out. ‘The 
hawk had already begun to feed on the breast 
of the wretched bird—from whose crop I later 
took 18 acorns, nearly all of which had begun 
to sprout and one of which was still in its cup. 
Twice before I have picked up fresh-killed 
pigeons, partly eaten, within 50 yards of the 
same spot: I suspected a sparrow-hawk and 
was interested to have this confirmation. Whien 
the meat ration is so small, and pigeons cost 
about 4s. each, supplements of this kind are 
not to be despised. 

DECEMBER 20. Lifting Corsican pines, 
which, like some of the beech, had been left a 
year too long in the nursery. A slow job, 
root damage was to be kept down to a minim 
and we had to heel-in these transplants si 
they are not going into the forest until Janu: 
The Christmas tree work which has kept 
wood staff busy for the last 3-4 weeks is | 
finished. Most of the trees have been yoi 
Norway spruce (some are thinnings fi 
plantations) which are lifted with their ro 
I heard some second-hand chatter of delibe1 
damage having been done to the roots 
Christmas, because the middlemen had plan 
out large numbers of small trees sold at a 
price and then had made an unconsciona 
high price of them the next year. Others of 
Christmas trees were merely the crowns of lai 
trees (say, 20-year-olds) cut, as thinnings, 
poles or small pit-props. Among these w 
some Douglas, which I personally think m: 
prettier Christmas trees than the usual Nor\ 
spruce, but it has been objected that 
branches bend so easily that they can be hi 
only with the smallest presents. 

DECEMBER 21. There is very little ber 
holly in the wood and I was interested to 
branches of Lawson’s cypress being taken 
make wreaths. Also, some leafless but ricl 
fruited branches of guelder rose were ¢ 
Though there are plenty of old crab, thorn « 
other likely hosts in the wood, we have pr 
tically no mistletoe: one ancient oak (amo g 
the rarest of hosts) supports the parasite, wh: ! 
is not a truly wild growth there, since it v's 
planted. Of course, the extreme scarcity a d 
the high price of mistletoe at present flows fr« 1 
the war, because we have no supplies fr 1 
Normandy, but I nevertheless wonder tl t 
more people do not grow their own, even 1 


normal times. Mistletoe seeds are usually ri 
for planting in the chosen host between mi‘!- 
February and mid-March, and not immediateiy 
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after Iwelfth Night—the time of most uncon- 
sidered sowings. 

DECEMBER 23. At Kew. Noticed that a 
small willow which used to carry a very big 
bunch of heavily-berried mistletoe had gone 
from the rockery. Apparently only one or two 
Christmas roses (Hellebores) out, and about as 
many snowdrops: witch hazel in bloom. Some 
of the flame-coloured willow rods were a cheerful 
sight. I took special notice of the swamp 
cypresses (Taxodium distichum) and was inter- 
ested to notice how many they were and in what 
yar ous situations. Most were now quite bare, 
bu: a young tree in the lily pool held its beauti- 
ful oliage, partly green and partly red-brown. 
| 1 :turally glanced round some of the other 
tre.s which we have in the forest. What a lovely 
thi g is Cryptomeria japonica! We have only 
on. specimen, and that is in the arboretum : 
to iy lay eye it is very similar to the great 
Ca ‘ornian redwood, S. sempervirens. The sale 
of 000 Japanese larches (two years and one 
ye ) by the Forestry Commission for £7 10s. 


tight) CRYPTOMERIA JAPONICA 
COVERED WITH HOAR-FROST 


S the war draws to a close there is going 
to be a lot of hard thinking ahead for 
the motorist, whether new or old. 

d The Treasury has at last promised 
tc scrap the system of assessing the taxable 
hc se power of a car. This system was based 
or what was known as the R.A.C. rating which 
w: sa method of calculating horse power arrived 
at n the first few years of the century and which 
he | long been completely out of date. 

This is all to the good in that it has removed 
al anachronism, and swept a system out of the 
w: vy which was acceptable neither to the 
m torist nor to the car manufacturer. 


The system of taxation which is to be put 
in its place is not, however, much more satis- 
factory, or at least is open to considerable 
criticism. It is based on cubic capacity, that is 
to say the space about the piston in the cylinder, 
when the former is at its lowest point, available 
for explosive gas, or the total volume swept by 
the piston in each cylinder. Everyone who has 
ever taken an interest in car-racing will know 
something of cubic capacity. Racing cars were 
usually classified as 11% litre, two litre, three 
litre, etc., but the ordinary motorist was still 
bound inexorably by the old R.A.C. formula, 
which approximated to correctness about 1903, 
but with the evolution of the internal combustion 
engine had been left far behind. 

Well before the war racing cars were ex- 
pected to produce 100 h.p. per litre, while the 
comfortable touring-car engine would often 
produce at least 15 to 20 h.p. per litre, without 
using supercharging or excessively high com- 
pression ratios. Under the R.A.C. rating a car 
might be classed as 16 h.p., while actually pro- 
ducing 50 h.p. or more, a fact Americans could 
never understand. 

They talked of their cars as 50, 100, or 
150 horse power, some of which figures may have 
erred slightly on the side of exaggeration, but 
which were at least an approximation of the 
actual amount of horse power produced by the 
engine, and, as they often pointed out, it was 
hardly good publicity to underrate the powers 
of your engine by such a large amount. 

From the car designer’s point of view the 
old R.A.C. rating had a still more important 
disadvantage. The formula used ignored the 
stroke of the engine (that is to say the distance 
the piston travels up and down the cylinder), 
ie bore being the only vital figure, with the 
‘sult that, to get more power, designers were 
(rced to produce long stroke engines with 
hgh piston speeds, while the modern trend from 
engineering point of view is all the other way. 

Excellent examples of this are the two 
L.gonda models which were in production 
| ortly before the war. The older six-cylinder 
r del had an engine with a bore of 88.5 m.m. 
aid a stroke of 120.64 m.m., giving it a cubic 
cepacity of 4,480 c.c. and an R.A.C. rating of 
2.13 h.p. The newer 12-cylinder model 
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produced by Mr. W. O. Bentley had a bore of 
75 m.m. and a stroke of 84.5 m.m. giving it 
exactly the same cubic capacity of 4,480 c.c. 
but its R.A.C. rating was 41.85 h.p. Under the 
new cubic capacity tax both cars would be taxed 
on the same level, which is at least a step in the 
right direction. 

It should be remembered, however, that 
the Lagonda is a high-class expensive car, whose 
designer is always a bit ahead of his time, and, 
as far as the ordinary quantity-produced car 
is concerned, until we get some entirely new 
designs—which will not be till at least some time 
after the war—we have to deal with compara- 
tively long-stroke engines produced from British 
factories. 

As far as the car designer is concerned he 
should be free to produce the best from an 
engineering point of view and not have to design 
engines to fit taxes. 

At the present moment the Treasury have 
announced that they have decided on an engine 
capacity tax for cars at the rate of £1 per 
100 c.c. to take effect on January 1, 1946. I 
understand that it has been left open whether 
the new tax should then apply universally or 
only to vehicles first registered after that date. 

This rate of £1 per 100 c.c. is very high, 
and as far as the motorist is concerned it will 
only benefit those with really small cars, while 
the large car owner will have to pay more. This 
state of affairs will not improve the position 
in any way for the British manufacturer as 
regards the overseas market. One of the dis- 
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tu a private association which immediately 
resold them for £18 10s. 6d. (as was recently 
revealed in the House of Commons) prompted 
me to question a Commission foreman whom I 
met. He confirmed my earlier advice of a 
Commission rule that, if any tool, whether hoe 
or spade, rototiller or plough were so worn as 
to be uneconomical for Commission use, it could 
not be taken home by a Commission employee, 
or be given away or sold, but must be buried 
or destroyed. Human nature again—straining 
at gnats and swallowing camels. 


DECEMBER 28. The forest a marvellous 


sight. The hoar-frost seems to pick out and 
exaggerate the differing tree and branch 
patterns, such as the romantic beech and the 
classic larch, or, in the arboretum, of Abies 
grandis and Cryptomeria japonica. The long 
needles of P. ponderosa are now fantastic, 


for they seem to have a double thick coating of 
frost, and even the hideous Chile pine or monkey- 
puzzle achieves a kind of beauty when white 
and sparkling. At night, under a moon that is 
nearly full, the whole forest glints with billions 
of lights, many of them a soft bluish-green as 
though aquamarines had been scattered ‘through 
the fairyland of white and silver. jJ.W 
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advantages, on which the British manufacturer 
always insisted, under the old R.A.C. rating tax, 
was that he was forced by the tax to produce 
small engines for this country, and that in the 
colonies and abroad they wanted larger engines 
and so he could not compete on equal terms 
with the American manufacturer overseas. In 
some cases he actually produced two sizes of 
engine for the same chassis—the smaller for 
this country and the larger for abroad—but 
this was expensive and only a compromise. The 
figures given in our table show that he will not 
benefit much by the new taxation, but we have 
added another column showing the taxation 
based on 12s. 6d. per 100 c.c., which no less an 
authority than Sir Miles Thomas of the Nuffield 
organisation advocated in The Autocar as being 
a figure to be aimed at, which would give approxi- 
mately the same yield based on the 1938 figures, 
as the pre-war 15s. per h.p. R.A.C. rated tax. 

Personally I should have said that a flat 
rate tax on all cars, whatever their size, with 
perhaps a little more on the very large and 
luxurious cars, the amount of revenue to be 
made up by a tax on petrol, would have fitted 
all the circumstances better. This “pay as you 
ride’’ would have benefited the owner and the 
manufacturer; the first because he could motor 
according to the state of his pocket, and the 
second because he could produce cars better 
fitted to compete with foreign rivals. 

On the present basis we are left with a 
slight advantage from the design point of view 
but none from any other. 


NEW AND OLD TAX RATES COMPARED 


Present tax Tax at 20s. Tax at 12/6 
25s. perh.p. c.c. per 100c.c. per 100 ¢.c. 
£ $. £ Ss. a & 


Make, R.A.C. h.p. 
and No, of cylinders. 


Alvis 16.9 (6) .» 2) & 2362 24 0 15 0 
» 19.8 (6) .«« 2s 0 2762 28 0 1710 
25.6 (6) «- 39210 3,571 36 0 22 10 

» 31.5 (6) .. 40 0 4,387 44 O 27 10 
Armstrong S. 14 ( £ 17 10 1,668 17 0 1012 
“3 20.9 (6) 26 5 2'783 28 0 1710 
ss 383 (6) 32 10 3,670 37 0 23 2 
Austin 8 (4) «« JO 0 900 9 0 § 12 
» 10 (4) .« $210 2125 i 0 - 617 
5 2d ts) aw. FS O TS 15 0 9 7 
5 15.9 (6) ..«. 20 0 RW 17 0 10-12 
» OG) .. 2210 2510 2 0 15 12 
» 22.8 (6) ... 35 0 4016 40 0 25 0 
Bentley 29.4 (6) 37 10 4,257 43 0 2617 
Buick 30.6 (8) ... 3815 4,014 40 0 25 0 
Chevrolet 29.4 (6) 37 10 3,548 35 OU 21 17 
Chrysler 19.8 (6)... 25 0 2,792.3 28 0 17 10 
Daimler 18 (6) ... 22 10 2,522 25 0O Ss 12 
re 29.8 (8) 37 10 3,960 40 0 25 0 
Ford 7.9 (4) 10 0 933 90 #512 
» 10 (4) 210 1072 120 #«7 10 
», 21.6 (8) 27 10 2228 22 0 13 5 
30 = (8) = 10 3,622 36 0 22 10 
Hillman (Minx) 9.8 (4) 1 10 =1,184.5 12 0 7 10 
_ 17 10 1,943.8 19 0 i} me yi 

Humber 16.9 é) 21 S 2576526 0 16 § 
” 20.9 (6)... 26 5 3,180.9 32 0 20 0 
26.9 (6)... 33 15 4,085.7 41 0 25 12 
Lagonda roe (6)... 36 5 4,480 45 0 28 2 
41. 8 (12). 52 10 4,480 45 @ 28 2 
Lanchester 14.06 (8) 17 10 1,809 18 0 11 5 
ve 3 (6) 25 0 2°365 26 0 16 5 





Make, R.A.C.h.p. Present tax Tax at 20s. Tax at 12/6 
and No. of cylinders. 25s. A.p. ¢.c. per 100 c.c. — ce 
Lancia 12.9 (4) ... 16 5 1,352 14 0 8 15 
M.G. 10 (4) ws EEO 1292 13 0 § 2 

», 19.8 (6) -. 22 OO 256r 26 0 16 5 
Morris 8.05 (4) ... 10 0 918 9 OU 5 12 

- 9.9 (4) «- 12 30 1,740 ll OU 6 17 

» 119 (4) .. 15 0 1,550 16 0 10 0 

14.07 (6)... 17 10 1,818 18 OU ll 5 
Riley 11.8 (4) .. 15 0 1,496 15 O § 7 

5, 15.07 (4) 20 0 2443 24 0 15 0 

Rolls-Royce 29.4 (6) 37 10 4,257 43 0 2617 
» 90.7 (12) 63 15 7,340 73 0 45 12 

Rover 10.8 (4) ... 13 15 1,389 14 OU 8 15 
pS 11.9 (4) 15 0 1,496 Ss @ 9 7 
& ee (6) 1815 1,901 19 © 11 17 
6.9 (6) 21 5 = 2,147 21 O 13 2 

Singer it 4 (4) 15 O- 1,525 15 0 9 7 
S.S. 14 (4)... 17 10 1,775.8 18 O Il 5 
25 (6)... . 31 5 3,485.5 35 O 21 17 
Standard 8.06 (4) 10 O- 1,021 10 O 6 5 

? 8.9 (4). 11 5 1,131 1l OU 6 17 

ms 9.9 (4) 12 10 1,267 13 0 8 2 

= 11.9 (4). 15 0O- 1,609 16 0 10 0 

13.2 (4). 17 10 1,776 18 0 ll 5 


Sunbeam Talbot 10 (4), same as Hillman Minx. 
Sunbeam Talbot 20.9 and 26.9, same as Humber 20.9 


and 26.9 
Vauxhall 10 (4) .... 12 10 1,203 12 0 7 10 
* 14.07 (6) 17 10 ‘1,781 18 0 1 6S 
om 25 (6) ... 31 5 3,215 32 «(0 20 0 
Wolseley 11.9 (4)... 15 O 1,547.8 15 0 9 7 
1“ 14.06 (6) 17 10 1,818 Is 0 ll 5 
Ke 17.9 (6) 2210 2,321.7 23 0 14 7 
si 25 (6) ... 31 5 3,485 35 O 2117 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” 
SHOOTING COMPETITION FOR TH3 
HOME GUARD (1944) 


- *7y? ° The_ 6 ee of the Ist Denbighshire objectives were 7,062 on No. 3 and 7,0 
45th West Riding Win ,.... “sak Noss (Leader), Lt. H. T, No. 4. 


with Maximum Score §évars, “Pte G. Emery, Lt. F. W. The Scores 
Nosworthy, Cpl. J. Needham, Cpl. C. 


HE result of the fourth (1944) Hargreaves, gt. F. Rogers, Sgt. K. Dean, points or over. The rest will be notifi: 
Country Lire Miniature Rifle [/Cpl. H. H. Lomax. Superintending Officer, their positions : 
Competition for the Home Guard Major Jas. N. Clark. Reserves: Cpl. W. 1. 45th W. Riding, B Coy., No. 7 Pl. 


is announced below. The highest Wood, Pte. J. Parkingson and Pte. C. S. 2. 4th Ayrshire, D Coy., Fenwick Pl. 


E Corfe 3. Ist Denbighshire, B Coy. No. 5 Pl. ... 
score was made by the team representing /OTIe. 4. 8th Surrey, C Coy., No. 11 Pl. 


Now that the Home Guard has stood 11th Middlesex, B Coy., No.6 Pl... 
45th WEST RIDING down the future of the Country LIFE 3rd Somerset, Crewkerne Coy., No. 1 Pl. 


BATTALION, B COMPANY, Trophy is under discussion between the War - 46th Co. of London, C Coy. No. 14 Pl. 


0 5th Devon, B Coy., No. 4 Pl. cae 
No. 7 PLATOON, Office and ourselves and we hope to make 9 Monmouthshire, E Coy., M.G. PI. 
: i ‘ nil i _ ss . . st Angus, Edze deg ane 
with the maximum score of 192. They another announcement in due course. 2nd Scottish Border, C Coy., No. 18 Pl. 
accordingly win the CounTRyY LiFE Trophy, —_ 2. 30th Staffs, C Coy., No. 16 Pl. 


: is Ist Somerset (Williton), C. 3 Pl. 
and each member of the team will be ss es eas oo 


. Ist Renfrew and Bute, B Coy., No. 2 Pl. 
presented with a silver medal. JUDGE’S REPOR I _ 9th Surrey, C Coy., No. 29 PI. 
The runners-up, with a score of 186, ateiors ' ; + oe eee’ Sueren Does SA 0. 

NHOOTING was very good indeed. Possibly eee C oN, ar Ay f. 
were ‘ Re She a ik ies . 5th Surrey oy., No. ' 
the target may have been a little easier 
, ~ > NI 5 - , - Ist Berkshire Coy., No. 12 PI. 
4th AY RSHIRE | BATTALION, D than some have been in previous years; cer- 10th come. No. C3 Pi. .. 
COMPANY, FENWICK PLATOON. tainly No. 1 objective—the tower—was a Ist Caithness, A Coy., No. 3 Pl. 


rhe members of this team will receive favourite and the best shooting took place at 22: me Dumfriesshire, No, 6 gm ‘i i. sas" 
; ‘ : eg 3. 1 iding oy., No. 9 Pl... 
commemorative silver medals. that point. No. 2—the gun—was also reason- ’ 1th Norfolk, B. Coy. No. 11h... 


The third team, who scored 184, were ably easy to hit and teams did very well at that 15th Sussex, E Coy., No. 17 Pl. 


. . . objective. No. 3—the bridge—bothered a lot 8th Gloucestershire, H Coy., No. 80 Pl. 
Ist Denbighshire Battalion, B Company, 93); sti iiaie a: ae . 27. 15th Devonshire, F Coy., 57th Trg. Pl. 
No. 5 Plat ? and No. 4—the lorry—also gave a great deal 3rd Cornwall, No. 12 Pl 
gpl ere ag ed . of trouble. 29, 26th W. Riding, C Coy, No.8 Pl... |. 
and bracketed fourth, with 183 points, were The winning team had four quite good 30, 19th Hampshire (I. of W.), D Coy., No. 2 PI. 
the 8TH SURREY BaATTALion, C COMPANY, groups. Most of the shots struck well within 2nd Derry City, B Coy., No.1 Pl. ... = 


‘ : " ; : pa 6th Leicestershire, No. 9 Pl. 
No. 11 PLatoon, the 11TH MIDDLESEX Bat- the circles; only four being on the line. The 3. 40th W. Riding, No. 2a Pl. 


Below are the names of all teams scorin 


rALION. B Company, No. 6 PLATOON and _— second team had very fine groups on objectives 21st Sussex, No. 15 PI. 
the 3RD SOMERSET BATTALION, CREWKERNE 1 and me but they were not so good on No. 3 3rd Surrey, F Coy., No. 36 Pl. 
Company, No. 1 PLaroon. The two leading and all their points were dropped there. Several 


ot 


vw 
a= 


4th Warw ickshire, H. Q. Coy., Intell. & ‘Sig. Pl. 
: best 37. 6th Surrey, C Coy., No. 10 Pi. 
teams consisted of the following: a ee eee ee 
0 < ", mi Ss sets oy V., 
45th West Riding 4th Ayrshire The third team obtained full points on 1, 84th Lancashire, D cy, Song 6 Pl. 
2/Lt. F. C. Moore Lt. J. B. Cunnison = 9 and 3, the latter group being a very fine one, ats Hast Rides seal hg Pl... 
, , = (Leader) ipl. T. M —” but unfortunately they had one wide shot on 3. 62nd Surrey, No. 4 Pl. ae 
Set. W. E. Cusa Cpl. r. Mc oar No. 4and that shot prevented them from obtain- 2nd Ayrshire, A Coy., No. 2 PI. oo 
Cpl. J. Wain Pte. W. Kennedy . m Rallion er err : 9 . 5. 45th Co. of London, A Coy., No. 1 Pl. 
ing a highest possible score of 192 points. . : me 
Cpl. F. Cadman Lt. C. G. Perry <P a oa Seine pees a . 11th North Riding... cy, 
m . ~ 7 , = Fifty-nine teams made 150 or over. 5th Renfrewshire, D. Coy., No. 2 Bridge 
Pte. C. Norman Sgt. W. Biggart ‘Of the London teams the best was the Weir Pl... we wee 
Pte. C. Rose Sgt. H. Johnston 46th County of London Bn., C Coy., No. 14 6th Somerset, (Admiralty) C Coy., No. 11 Pl. 
L Cpl. R. Rissbrook L Cpl. R. Tyrie Pl. who made 180 , aie De ae ete MA PI. se 
> Ts J . spdicates . 6th Hampshire, oy., NO. \ 
Pte. J. Williams Pte. R. Wilson Sixty teams made 48 points on the tower . 2nd Tierakine, A Coy., No. 3 Pl. 
Cpl. D. Johnson Pte. R. Menzies and altogether 9,935 points were scored by the - 7th Middlesex, No, 16 Pl. ... 
Superintending Officer Superintending Officer ran a ee Kiaat x “e we ie The 6 ape Ist Perthshire, A Coy., No. 2 Pl. 
Capt. C. C. Kelly Major R. Maule eams m iat objective. 1e score of 48 was 15th Cheshire, No. 2 PL. i ae 
? made by 33 teams on No. 2 and the total number 6th Cambridgeshire (34 G.P.O.) C Coy., No. 15 
Reserves: Reserves: ; aie a. : ie 
Pte. C, Hewitt, Pte. Privates J. Gilmour, of points obtained was 8,333. There was not a Se; eh 1tbddizeen, $3. 0 we 
S. Adshead, Cpl A. S. Russell, J. Guthrie great deal of difference between objectives Nos. ve aa , ff Cov., Ko. 8 Pl. 
Fearnside and Sgt. and 3 and 4, and the score of 48 was made 18 and Ist Nottinghamshire, A Coy., No. 1 Pl. 
Cc. J. Chadburn Jas. Miller 13 times respectively. The total points on these 59. 4th Surrey, E Coy., No. 10 PL. zee 
; 30. 23rd Middlesex, 60th Coy., No. 4 Pl.... 
23rd Devonshire, Lamerton Pl. - 

32. 19th Gloucestershire, C Coy., No. 17 Pl. 
4th Lindsey, A Coy., No. 2 
24th Hampshire, A Coy., 

35. 13th Essex, C Coy., No. ‘ 
3rd Cambridgeshire, F Coy., No. 21 Pl. 

37. 48th W. Riding, C Coy., No. io fi. .. 

Ist Buckinghamshire, A Coy., No. 5 Pl. 

55th Kent, No. 3 PI. 

19th Glamorganshire, No. 10 Pl. y 

5th Buckinghamshire, C Coy., No. 1 Pl. 
. 11th Cornwall, F Coy., No. 32 Pl. 

3. 5th Hertfordshire, A Coy., No. 3 Pl. Ses 
11th Northamptonshire, D Coy., No. 16 PI. 
22nd Durham, A Coy., No. 3 Pl. a ia 
3ist W. Riding, B Cov., No. 6 PI. 
3ist Middlesex, No. 15 Pl. a 
Ist Antrim, E Coy., No. 2 PI. vs 
14th Northumberland, D Coy., No. 3 PI. 
33rd Surrey, A Coy., No. 2 PI. 
2nd Surrey, E Coy., No. 1 Pl.... 
25th Hampshire, B/4 Pl. ‘ 
39th Warwic kshire, C Coy., No. 20 Pl. 
7th W. Riding, 3arnbow baie tory Unit Pl. 
4th Cz ambridge hive. No. 21 Pl. 

Ist Londonderry City, A ov. “BNO, 1 Pl. 
56th Surrey, H.I. Pl. . 


. 10th Glouc estershire, A Coy., No. £ 2 Pl. 
66th W. Riding, A Coy., No. "2 Pl. 
5th Hampshire, No. 10 sas: age 
Ist Lindsey, A Coy., No. 2 Pl. 
75th Lancashire, No. 26 PI. 
Ist Surrey, D Coy., No. 3 PI. 
7th Surrey, A Coy., H.Q. Pl. 
10th Northumberland, He apf No. 1 Pl. 
23rd Cheshire, B Coy., . 6 Pl. 
4th Wiltshire, F Coy., Ne. i Pl. 


iia — : ace f Lond DC ., Ne 1 Pl. 
TARGET OF THE 45th WEST RIDING BATTALION —_Ooty,. 11 - 
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7th Cornwall, No. 4 Coy., No. 1 ional Pl. 138 

29th W. Riding, pag No. 20 P wae foe 

55th Surrey, C Coy., No. 11 Pi. ins << oe 

103, Ist Orkney, A Coy., , Specialist | ses WD 

sot Surrey, H.Q. I ss es a sx WSF 

22nd Cheshire, A je. ‘No. 1 Pl. iu os Ae 

i9th Sussex, C Coy., No. 8 Pl. siti we 

33rd Warw ickshire, A Coy., No. | PI. ccs Ne 

43rd W. Riding, No. 27 Pi. ve dee 

109. 2nd Co. of London, D Coy., No. 1? 7" 136 

7th Wiltshire, B Squadron, — Troop... 136 

111, 25th Devonshire, C Coy., No. 11 Pl. . 135 

29th City of L ondon (Sth G.P.O.), No. 6 Pl. 135 

3rd Fife, H.Q. Coy., No. 2 (Signals) P1 vce SS 

114. 28th W. Riding, No. 14 Pl. ... ae ee 
h Oxfordshire, West Coy., No. 1 Electricity 

Pl. oa me 

1 Shropshire A No. 1 Stanton Pl... a ee 

117. €th Cornwall, C Coy., No. 9 PI. <3 sae 

th Surrey, B Coy. = No. 15 Pl. ite > ae 

119. 7 Middlese x, 21st Pl. 4 ue: oe, OR 

Riding, No. 6 PI. : «<< ae 

121. y Locate, A Coy., No. 3 Pl. os | AO 

122. Northz imptonshire, B Coy., No.4 Pl... 129 

123. , Berkshire, No. 5 Pl. vs =e 

G lamorganshire, H Coy., No. 1 Pl. «. 1S 

125 t W. Riding, C Coy., No, dPi .:. 127 
Buckinghamshire, B Coy., Steeple Clay- 

lon Pl. ane rae 

th W. Riding, 'E Coy., "No. 18 Pl. Ses oss, Bae 

t Kent, H.Q. Coy., No. 20 PI. : «os ae 

129 i Huntingdonshire, No. 9 PI. hes vos 26 

1 Bedfordshire, No. 20 Pl. .. s+ 126 

1 Warwickshire, C Coy., No. 4 Pl. «> 2a 

{| Dumbartonshire, No. 17 Pi, re «. i226 

| Perthshire, B Coy., No. 7 PI. es sss 126 

1 Somerset, A Coy., No. + Pl. a -«- £26 

135, th Hampshire, B Coy., No.6 Pl. ... swe ae 

nd Middlesex, No. 7 Pl. ade ves 125 

137 1 Huntingdonshire, No. 10 Pl. ey vo» £24 

1 Essex, A-Coy., No.1 Pi. .. oe «os Lage 

th Lancashire, ¢ Coy., No. 1 ips. re 

Monmouthshire, No. 5 Pl. a ae 

141 i Durham, No. 32 Pl. wwe -ae 

1 Cornwall, B Coy., No. 1 (Helston), 'p i oc | OS 

t Cheshire, A Coy., No. 18 Pl. me 





a well-known book of reference, which is 
1 very present help in these troubled 
times, there is a golfer’s ‘‘Who’s Who,” 
Those who find a place in it have been 

aske'l, besides various other particulars as to 

themselves, to set down their ‘‘ favourite links,” 
and in an idle half-hour it is amusing to turn 
wer these pages, make a guess at the choice 

f a particular player and then look at the 













inswer to see if we are right. I have sometimes 
thought that if I were of a statistical turn of 





mind and if [ had that infinite capacity for 
taking pains which some foolish and anonymous 
person has mistaken for genius, [| would dis- 
over what was the favourite links of all those 
more or less emincnt golfers. Lf there is one thing 
ertain in this world it is that I shall never do 
so. It is a task such as Mr. Ross Coubrough, 
most indefatigable of statisticians, might have 
but he is gone and “hath not left his 
peer,”’ and I doubt if anyone else will ever 
tackle it. A cursory glance shows a perceptible 
lifference of taste between amateurs and pro- 
since very many of the amateurs 
put down the Old Course at St. Andrews either 
‘lone or as one of their chosen links, whereas 
very few professionals seem to approve of it. 
Otherwise [ have never been able to deduce 
nv general law of taste. 
* * * 












essaved, 









fessionals, 

















Of course it all depends, as they say in the 
Brains Trust, on what you mean by “ favour- 
ite.” Does it mean that you think it the best 
ourse judged by the severest canon of criticism, 
r the course which for old sake’s sake you are 
londest of and so happiest to play on? One 
single course may fill the bill in both cases, but 
very often it does not. It is much the same 
problem as arises as to our favourite books. 
lo give an egotistical example, I feel pretty 
sure that [ am fondest of Pickwick and read it 
ftenest, but that does not mean that I am 
prepared to uphold it as a work of greater 
gensus than Hamlet, which I seldom read, and 
Pavidise Lost, which I am afraid I do not read 
at ll. In the matter of golf courses some 
pla-ers have clearly interpreted the word in 
one sense and some in another, while a third 
sect on have compromised between the two. I 
see, for example, that a distinguished architect 
has »ut down several courses which are his own 
Good as they are, | do not imagine that 
his ritical judgment would deem the 1g 




















WOr <, 












THE TARGET OF THE 
144. 6th Essex, C Coy., No. 1 Pl. ... as 122 
9th Westmorland, A Coy., No. 2 Pl. ... 122 
28th Kent, C Coy., No. 10 PI. 1 uw Eee 
147 3rd Aberdeenshire, Banchory Coy., No. 1 PL... 121 
7th Gloucestershire, C Coy., No. 33 PI. : 121 
15th Hertfordshire, C.S.M.R. Cov., No. 23 Pl 121 
Ist EL. Riding, B Coy., No. 5 PL. 121 


PICKING THE FAVOURITES 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 








best of all; he has 
“favourite” as signifying affection and has 
given free rein to his affection as a parent. 
Again, I observe that one professional chooses, 
let us say, Sandwich and —— Park. Now it is 
impossible that he should believe ——— Park, 
which is a pleasant enough place in its way, 
to be among the best or anything like the best 
courses. He is simply paying it a doubtless 
well-deserved tribute of loyalty and saying in 
effect that he has had a happy life and has many 
good friends there. 


the very interpreted 


* * * 


That is entirely legitimate and it is perhaps 
the only really satisfactory meaning of ‘ favour- 
ite,’’ but it would to some extent do away with 
the value of any statistical survey. Most 
players have, | fancy, made a compromise, 
setting down several of the ‘“best’’ courses, 
and then one or more for which, apart from any 
question of precise order of merit, they have a 
sentimental affection. I was under the im- 
pression that [ had adopted this course myself, 
for [ have the honour to be in the list, but I 
found to my surprise that I had specified no 
at all. Perhaps lL was too modest or too 
cautious; perhaps my list grew too long; 
perhaps I began to think myself a bore with my 
Aberdovey and Worlington. I cannot say what 
were my motives, but at any rate the reader 
will not be troubled with any defence of my 
choice, which is all the better for him. 

Now let us play a little of that guessing 
game which | mentioned before. It is hardly 
possible for me to play it fairly, for I have the 
book before me and am like the wicked school- 
boy who looks to the end, where the answers are, 
before he does his sum. Moreover I have often 
studied the book before and may unconsciously 
remember. Therefore [ can only indicate or 
suggest a few problems to the reader and if | 
now and again assure him that I did mvself 
guess right | must ask him to take my word for 
my own honesty. The first guess which I pro- 
pose to my hypothetical player is an easy one. 
If he knows the man, his resolute and decided 
turn of mind and his sturdy patriotism, | think 
he ought to have no difficulty. The man is 
J. H. Taylor, and can there be any doubt as 
to his choice? Of course it must be Westward 
Ho! And almost equally of course he will allow 
no other course to be put in a bracket with it. 
That is what I said to myself, as the reader 


course 


Lth 














AYRSHIRE BATTALION 
Ist Suffolk, No. 1 Pl... dee veg 121 
152. 4th Suffolk, J Coy., No. 1 PI. 120 
5th Berkshire, No. 19 (Lambourn) PI. : 120 
6th W. Riding, No. 8 PI. oe ; ‘ 120 
9th W. Riding, C Cov., No. 17 PI. 120 
Ist Co. of London, No. 6 Coy., No. 3 PI. 120 
4th Derbyshire, C Cov., No. 13 PI. - 120 








will sav to himself, and we shall both be right 
The answer is ‘Westward Ho!” and it stands 
in solitary grandeur. Then [ suggest two more 
great plavers both of whom are now, alas! no 
more, John Ball and Alexander Herd. Here 
again the answers must surely be simple; they 
must be respectively Hoylake and St. Andrews. 
each having no rival or second. In this case | 
had, | admit, a doubt; [| wondered whether Mr. 
Ball, who had no liking for unnecessary words 
whether about himself or anything else, would 
have taken the trouble to put down any cours 
at all. In this I was wrong, and Hoylake and 
st. Andrews are the two answers. Incidentally 
there are at least three other plavers on the list 


who give St. Andrews as their sole choice 
Mr. Edward Blackwell, Mr.Robert Harris and 
Mr. Roger Wethered. 

Now here is a trickly little question; what 
are the favourites of James Braid? Here I did 


quite a little wondering before turning to see 
whether I was right. Walton Heath must surely 
be one, both on the ground of its intrinsic merits 
and from motives of and lovalty. As to 
St. Andrews too, L felt pretty sure. Would he 
put in Elie as being at once a fine course and 
the original home of his golf? Would Muirfield 
find a place since it was there that he won the 
first of his five championships ? Sandwich I was 
ready to bet against, but I fancied Hoylake 
would get in. At last with excited fingers | 
turned to the right page, and what a horrid sell 
was there, how I had wasted my time! The 
great man had been too canny for me; he was 
not going to wound any susceptibilities or flatter 
any vanities by expressing his preferences : he 
had left that dotted line on the form blank, 


love 


and what are his favourites we shall never 
know. 
* * * 
Mr. R. J. Jones jun. (he is almost too old 
to be called Bobby now and besides he is a 


Colonel) is equally reticent, and so, I regret to 
say, is Lady Heathcoat-Amory. They only 
provide subjects for reverent speculation; but 
here is a problem to which there is an answer, 
Henry Cotton. Here I guessed that he would 
name Sandwich and Carnoustie, since both are 
great courses and he would naturally have a 
feeling of gratitude towards the scenes of his 
two championship victories. Beyond that I had 
an open mind, except that I felt pretty sure there 
would be no St. Andrews and [ thought there 








252 


might be Hoylake or Muirfield. Sandwich and 
Carnoustie duly get full marks and the other 
two are Portmarnock and Hoylake. I had not 
thought of Portmarnock, which was stupid and 
ungrateful of me, and it is, by the way, the 
choice of several other distinguished players in 


this list, as well it may be. 


I suggest that we turn next to a dis- 
tinguished golfing brotherhood in order to see 
whether there is a family likeness in their tastes. 
take the three Whitcombe brothers. 
Here I was completely wrong, because my only 
guess was that since they were born and bred 
at Burnham in Somerset that course of noble 
sandhills would be among the choices of all 


Let us 
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Ho! 


need to go 


three. In fact they have not been in the least 
swayed by local patriotism, since no one of them 
gives Burnham a vote. E. R. is at least faithful 
to the West Country; he plumps for Westward 
R. A. for Walton Heath—rather a smack 
in the face for all the seaside courses—and C. A. 
divides his favours between inland and seaside, 
Sunningdale and Sandwich. If real patriotism 
is wanted look up Major Hezlet; he finds no 
outside Ireland, 
Ireland at that, choosing Portrush and New- 
castle in County Down. 

Clearly this is a game that can be played 
almost to infinity, and is well suited to a wet 
day in the club-house. Moreover it is tolerably 
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another, 


and Northern 


shots. 


certain to lead, as it were, to little wayside. 
stopping-places of argument. Some will ap 
and others will vehemently condemn the c 
of the heroes, from which they will easily a’ 
to their own favourites and dilate on th 
some length. If the game shows any si 
flagging, this admirable Handbook will p: 
since the select few have been 
not only for their favourite links but 
favourite shot. Perhaps in a week or twc 
feeling peculiarly sterile in ideas I will ta’-» the 
reader by the hand for a little game of « 
What a brave man must be h 
declares his favourite to be the putt! It 
a tempting of Providence. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





A THREAT TO THE 


COMMON LANDS 


Ik,—The Requisitioned Land and 
War Works Bill referred to in your 
leading article last week is likely to 
weaken the case for effective town and 
country planning. When the final 
schemes that are to be prepared 
throughout the country as a result of 
the 1943 Act have been approved, 
local authorities will be expected to 
see that all non-conforming buildings 
erected during the interim period 
without consent are removed. This 
will be a difficult course to follow, but 
it is essential if planning schemes are 
to be anything but a mockery, and yet 
it will be even more difficult if the 
Government are given powers under 
this Treasury Bill to retain buildings 
erected on common lands without 
reference to planning requirements, 
merely in order to save money. When 
will officialdom realise that the value 
of public amenities and “breathing 
space” is far beyond anything com- 
puted in pounds, shillings and pence ? 
In a democratic country where 

the inhabitants once took up arms 
against their oppressors to retain 
these common lands one would have 
expected the Bill to provide that the 
express authority of Parliament would 
have to be obtained for the uncon- 
ditional acquisition and disposal of 
common lands. In fact the decision 
lies with a Commission appointed by 
the Treasury and independent of the 
Minister of Town and Country Plan- 
ning. Moreover, the Minister operat- 
ing the new powers can overrule the 
Commission in certain cases, merely 
stating his reason to the House “for 
information.” At a time when hopes 
of more effective town and country 
planning were at last beginning to be 
realised, this Bill is an alarming indica- 
tion of the Government’s post-war 
intentions, and it is to be hoped that 
amendments will be obtained when it 
is debated in the House, providing at 
least for proper representation on the 
Commission for the Ministry of Town 





Left) CASTLE BANKS, LEWES. 
HOUSE. 





(Middle’ CASTLE PRECINCTS 


(Right) THE OLD POOR HOUSE, CASTLE BANKS 


From Woodcuts by D. M. Elliot 


See leiter : Old Howses of Lexes 


GORDON 
Bewdley, 


and Country Planning.—L. 
HaLes, Romslev House, 
Worcestershire. 

We are glad to note that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is re- 
ported to have given assurances that 
the Bill “‘ will not be used to the extent 
or in the way its critics have feared.” 
But the Bill should never have been 
introduced in its present form, and no 
doubt the Government’s amendments 
will be carefully watched.—Ep. 


REIGATE PRIORY 
From the Earl of Dundonald. 


S1r,—Your readers may be interested 
to know that the late Admiral 
Beatty told me some years ago of 
the following coincidence: He was 
owner of Reigate Priory at the time 
the German Fleet surrendered in 
1918, or just afterwards, and it was 
approximately where this surrender 
took place that Lord Howard of 
Effingham some 330 years before, 
broke off the chase of the Armada, a 
further coincidence being that Lord 
Howard of Effingham at that date 
also lived at the Priory, and possibly 
owned it. 

Quite apart from its interesting 
history, I need hardly say I agree with 
your comment, that the demolition of 
a house of such architectural and 
artistic merit would be short-sighted 
in the extreme.—DUNDONALD, Dor- 
chester Hotel, Park Lane, London, W.1. 


GREY SQUIRREL MEAT 


S1r,—Kecent letters in your excellent 
paper, headed Stolen Fruit and Cat’s 
Menu, point out the short meat 
ration for domestic pets. 

The gamekeepers on a Sussex 
estate have orders to deliver all grey 
squirrels (minus skins) shot on the 
estate to the House for the consump- 
tion of the domestic animals. 

When cooked and mixed with a 
little left-over cooked potato, they are 
a favourite delicacy of the humble cat. 

At a recent shooting party on this 
same estate an American officer was 


heard to say that in America the grey 
squirrel flesh is used for human 
consumption. 

The hostess had a squirrel pie 
prepared and the result was a great 
success. 

Country-dwelling cat- and dog- 
owners may be interested in the avail- 
able addition to their pets’ menu. A 
chat with the local keeper may be the 
means of procuring this delicacy, 
which I find is‘a great favourite especi- 
ally among cats. —-E. DICKINSON, 
Jasmine Cottage, Cocking, Midhurst, 
Sussex. 


“A NIECE OF GENERAL 
WASHINGTON ”’ 
Si1r,—In a recent letter one of your 
correspondents Mr. F. W. Bailey gave 
an account of a tombstone at Cran- 
field, Bedfordshire, bearing an inscrip- 
tion to Lydia Hallworth “niece of 
General Washington” and enquired 

who this lady was. 

I have made enquiries of the 
authorities at Mount Vernon, near 
Washington D.C., U.S.A., and find 
that she is not to be found in their 
genealogical records of George Wash- 
ington’s family. There was another 
General Washington—William Wash- 
ington of South Carolina and it is 
possible that Lydia was his niece.- 
Eric UNDERWOOD, New York, U.S.A. 


OLD HOUSES OF LEWES 
S1r,—I have been interested in your 
articles on Lewes and enclose three 
woodcuts which you may care to 
reproduce. I bought Castle Precincts 
House and restored it in 1918 and 
have lived there ever since. It is 
a Regency house of great charm built 
in 1814 by John Edward Shelley a 
Lewes carrier. The Old Poor House 
of St. John Sub-castro built in 1633 
became after 1830 first an inn and then 
a common lodging house: I bought 
and restored i’ in 1927. Six cottages 
were built on the site of the old Poor 
House garden in the early nineteenth 
century. They were known as Mount 
Cottages, and I bought and restored 





them in 1929. All the houses are in 
the precincts—or banks—of the Castle 
All were derelict when I bought them. 

I also bought in 1936, the second 
Mound of Lewes Castle (Lewes being 
almost unique in having two keeps 
This is known as Brack Mound. 

It had always belonged to the 
Lords of Lewes, but it was offered to 
me by Lord Abergavenny, throug’: his 
agent, because this house abuts on it 
and it was realised that it was im- 
portant to me that it should no’ fall 
into wrong hands.—ALICE DupD! NEY 
(Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY), Castle [Pre- 
cincts House, Lewes, Sussex. 

(A correspondent has draw: our 
attention to a passage in the first 
article on Lewes, in which it was said 
that the War Memorial stands o:. the 
site of the old Town Hall. It in 
fact, further east, on the site o old 
St. Nicholas’s Church. It was not 
perhaps clear that the view th: ugh 
the archway of the Norman , ate- 
way was towards the Barbican In 
the photograph showing Schoo! Hill 
House and Lewes House, the fc mer 
is on the right and the latter o: the 
left.—Ep.] 


SOME NOTES ON OI 
BEWDLEY 

Sir,—I feel I am only one ai ong 
many of your readers who have cen 
very interested in the histor ol 
Bewdley that you have give im 
several numbers of COUNTRY _ IFE 
together with the delightful illu 
tions accompanying the articles. 

It may perhaps be of inter« 
mention that as far back as 18 
visited Ribbesford Church some 
years after it had been renovated 
the old sexton then told us that \ 
the work was being done a lead <1: 
ment containing a stained-glass “in- 
dow of a saint had been found ir the 
churchyard, where it was suppose i it 
had been buried to preserve it from the 
Ironsides who visited the church and 
did damage to some of the brasse* 

A stone coffin was at the same time 
discovered and when the lid was liited 
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A WHEATFIELD AT ROMDEN 


See letter: 


the ure of a knight with his legs 
cros -d was found inside in such a 
stat: of preservation that they sent 
hur: dly to Bewdly for a_ photo- 
erar or, but before he arrived the 
rem. ns had crumbled to dust. 

e showed us some carved wood 
Tud:~ roses and said they were con- 
side d so good that at the time of 
Que Victoria’s Jubilee in 1887 men 


comes from the fact that formerly 
there was a long drive running its 
length and across another field (to the 
back of the camera) reaching the road 
or lane, for it was little more. In the 
paddock on either side of this drive 
was a wood of old oaks. These were 
felled in the last great ‘‘fall” for 
Admiralty purposes made in the 
‘sixties of last century. The grass 


had cen sent down from London to — surface which replaced the old trees 
cop; them. became increasingly uneven, except in 

he old sexton, who was over the upper part (nearest the camera) 
seve ty years of age, told us that where I had made a riding school 
his reat-grandfather to the fourth (mentioned in my Cross Country Rides 
deg when a boy was on the hills published by Country LIFE) owing to 
sou of the town on the right the decay of the roots of the old trees. 
ban of the river and had heard the The paddock was ploughed in 1943, 
din { the Battle of Worcester which — grey peas being sown in upper part, 


took place in 1650, and that his own 
gray imother had told him that she 
had »eard this from her grandfather, 
who in his turn had heard it from his 
gran \father when a boy. If the old 


and blue peas in lower, producing a 
very good crop. Winter wheat was 
then drilled, and the resultant crop 
is shown in No. 2.—E. P. STEBBING, 
Romden Castle, Smavden, Kent. 


A NOVEL HOME 


S1r,—I enclose herewith a_ photo- 
graph of one of the old Martello 
towers near Pevensey which has been 
put to a very ingenious use. 

It has been converted into a 
residence by erecting false floors, an 
entirely new roof with windows in- 
serted in its circumference and also 
more windows in the wall itself. Inci- 
dentally the walls of these structures 
were some 12 feet thick. This tower 
happens to be on that part of the coast 
where the sea has receded so that it is 
quite safe from erosion, the sea 
now being about a quarter of a mile 
away.—P. H. L., Pinner, Middlesex. 





A NEW 


USE FOR AN OLD 
MARTELLO TOWER 


A XIX-CENTURY TOKEN? 


S1r,—My gardener has dug up a small 
coin or token, and is anxious to know 
its history. It is very thin and worn, 
but has a milled edge, and has pro- 
bably been worn as a trinket, as a 
hole has been bored in it. I think it 
is made of brass, or possibly gold. I 
am wondering if it was a medallion 
struck in commemoration of the late 


See letter: A Novel Home 


nan’s story is accepted as told me it 
will be found that it is possible, allow- 
ng for each person hearing this story 
loing so when a young person of 
ten or twelve from a ‘grandparent 
reaching or just exceeding the allotted 
span of life.—G. H. GREEN, Oak Leigh, 
Stourbridge, Worcestershire. 





A WAR-TIME 
CULTIVATION 


SiR, —You may care to publish these 
two photographs. 

Number one shows a field of rich 
weald clay soil. It was first ploughed 
from grass in February. 1940, being 
sown with Spring oats. In 1941 it 
produced a crop of grey peas, which 
were sold as seed; in 1942 a good crop 
of \Vinter wheat with long straw; in 
194 a crop of Winter oats again with 
a long straw which has proved very 
userul; and finally this year the crop 
of wheat shown in the photograph. 
No -nanure of any kind has been given 
Wi »g to the practical impossibility, for 
‘no \-farmer like myself only ploughing 
lp or war reasons, of obtaining any. 

Number two shows a long narrow 
pad iock stretching away from the 
hou e, called the Walks. The name 
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Curae 


King Edward VII as Prince of Wales. 
The reverse side shows a profile of 
Queen Victoria (head and neck) un- 
crowned, surrounded by the words 
“Victoria Queen of Great Britain,’ 
dated 1854 (or possibly 1852). It is 
%, in. in diameter. I was unable to 
take a tracing as the impression is too 





A DRAWING OF THE 
TOKEN 
XIX -Century Token? 


See letter: 


thin to register. I wonder if you or 
your many readers of Country LIFE 
can throw any light on this, and 
whether any intrinsic value is attached 
to it—C. Swan (Lt.-Col.), Cleeves, 
Sherborne St. John, Basingstoke, Hamp- 
shire. 


IN PRAISE OF VICTORIAN 
ARMCHAIRS 


S1r,—Madame Gueritte in a letter 
appearing recently in Country LIFE, 
in praise of Victorian armchairs, sug- 
gested that you should publish a 
series of chairs of that period. 

I enclose photographs of a few of 
a large collection we have in Faken- 
ham Rectory. No chairs could be 
more comfortable, and they look more 
elegant than those modern armchairs 
to which she refers, which resem»ple 


converted packirg-c: ses —Lucy 
Morison, Fakenham Rectoiy, Norfolk. 
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CASTLE AND WINTER WHEAT ON THE WALKS 
A War-time Cultivation 


A SNAKE STORY 


Str,—The correspondence in your 
columns on the speed of snakes has 
produced some remarkable facts about 
the black mamba; one of the deadliest 
of the many reptiles whose home is 
South Africa. 

I think, perhaps, that the other 
side of the picture may be of interest 
to those who are fascinated by the 
snake tribe generally. 

The puff adder is also an inhabi- 
tant of the mamba’s territory and is 
almost, if not quite, as poisonous and 
can in the Summer move and strike 
with great rapidity. In Winter-time 
on the high veld in the Transvaal, 
however, it is another story, and I give 
a short account of an adventure which 
befell one of my brother officers and 
myself and from which we were lucky 
to escape with our lives. 

My regiment was attached to -he 
Cavalry Division under General 
French which in the early Spring 1900 
(September) had occupied Barberton, 
an important mining town in the 
S.E. of the Transvaal. 

Our camp was a mile or two 
outside the dorp, situated on a plateau 
of rough grass and small stones. 

My friend and I had made our- 
selves a shelter by drawing up two 
buck waggons parallel to each other, 
with just enough space between for 
our two valises to lie comfortably 
with an interval of a couple of feet. 
We roofed over the waggons with 
green waterproof cloth, making walls 
on each side and at the rear of 
the two waggons, the poles and 
harness lying along the ground to the 
front ready for immediate use. The 
nights were cold. Our shoes were at 
the head of our valises and we slept 
in our clothes, as we were near the 


outpost line and there had been 
sniping and one or two minor 
alarms. 

One dark morning my friend 


bestirred himself, clambered out of 
his flea-bag and started to pick up his 
shoes. But he dropped them suddenly 
with a yell of “Get out of the shelter 


FOUR OF THE MANY DESIGNS IN WHICR 


VICTORIAN ARMCHAIRS WERE MADE 


See letter: 
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for your life.”’ I noticed that his shoes 
fell with a kind of heavy thud, but 
followed him at speed, without stop- 
ping to look. 

We called to some boys who were 
grazing their mules near by—there 
was something devilish in the shelter. 

They rushed up with their long 
bamboo whips and with them we 
pulled our valises and shoes out. Half 
torpid, one part coiled into my friend's 
foot-gear, lay a large puff adder. The 
beast had crawled up between our 
valises in the night and bedded down 
among the leather. Had either of us 
been restless or flung out an arm, 
while half asleep, I should not be here 
to tell the tale. 

Che boys killed it at once with 
their whippy bamboos. The cold 
fortunately had deprived it of any 
real speed of movement and man- 
ceuvre. Had it been Summer-time we 
should have undoubtedly lost our 
lives.—MavrRIcE CAILLARD (Major), 
Harlech, Merionethshire. 


BUTTERFLIES IN 
CAPTIVITY 


sir, -lhe author of the charming 
article Butterflies in Captivity in your 
issue of January 19 may care to know 
that I can confirm the Camberwell 
Beauty's predilection for settling on 
white objects. The only one of this 
species that I have ever seen alive 
returned again and again to the same 
white stone on a sun-baked path near 
Salzburg. And eventually I caught it 
by lving beside the stone and using my 
panama hat as an extinguisher. The 
butterfly, a female that had hiber- 
nated I think, lived for several days 
in my room; but she must have been 
a spinster as she refused to lay eggs. 
I therefore released her to find a 
husband 

I was also fortunate 
catch in the same 
\lpine swallowtail that I have ever 
seen alive. On that occasion, however, 
no gymnastics were necessary, as the 
butterfly was obviously only just 
hatched, and sleepy. 

Let us hope that the 
the article will soon—in a different 
context, it is true—experience the 
ultimate fate of my Camberwell 
Beauty.—-H. F., Travellers’ Club, Pall 
Mall, S.W.1. 

STAINLESS KNIVES 

owt 
Sik,—I read with interest Major C. S. 
Jarvis’s recent remarks on stainless 
steel dinner knives. My sister, who 
lives in France, had all her steel 
knives chromium plated and nothing 
could be more practical. They look 
far brighter than so-called stainless 
steel, take no more cleaning than 
a rub over with a leather, and, of 
course, their cutting quality is un- 
impaired 

I tried before the war to get an 

nglish tirm to chromium my 
steel knives but no one 


enough to 
panama the only 
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THE MANOR HOUSE, 
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take it, never having heard of such a 
thing; but when this war is over it 
would be a thing to remember—for 
if the war has taught us little else it 
has taught us that the simplification 
of ‘““washing-up”’ and cleaning will go 
some way to the solution of the 
domestic problem. NELLIE P. 
RusuBy, Carleton Green, Holmrook, 
Cumberland. 


A CIDER-MILL STONE 
DATED 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a 
dated cider-mill stone from Weobley, 
Herefordshire, where it is now doing 
duty as a water trough in the village. 
It bears the inscription B.H. 1743, 
which is no doubt when it was made 


and set up at some farm for grinding 
the cider fruit.—M. W., Hereford. 


A FUNERAL IN SKYE 
Sir,—On January 19 I was present 
at the funeral of an old lady who must 
have been one of the oldest people in 
the Hebrides. She was Mrs. Mac- 
Donald, and her home was in Kilmuir 
in Skye. Her age was reputed to have 
been 103 years. 
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THE BOOTS WITH ‘‘A PIECE 
OF MONEY ’’ HELD BETWEEN 
NOSE AND CHIN 


See letter: 


She was active until about three 
vears before her death, and had 
interesting experiences to recall, for 
she knew the whole of the Highlands. 
Her nephew, whose recent death was a 
loss to his numerous friends, was 
Pipe-major Lewis Beaton; he had 
his home at Twickenham and was the 
President of the Scottish Piping Society 
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SOLIHULL, WARWICKSHIRE, 


THREATENED WITH DEMOLITION 


See letter : 


Old House in Danger 
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A CIDER-MILL’S NEW USE 


See letter : 


of London, a society which each 
Winter held in London a piping com- 
petition which attracted all the leading 
pipers from different parts of the 
British Isles. 

The funeral took place on an 
exceptionally wild day of Winter. 
Drifting snow squalls, the ground 
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white to the edge of the turbulent 
Minch, and even the isles of Fladday 
and. the Shiants whitened. Picture a 
little body of ‘men making their way 
in the teeth of the storm along a lonely 
unfrequented road, carrying the coffin 
in the traditional Highland fashion in 
relays. The long and cold walk to the 
grave ended, the centenarian was laid 
to rest in the ancient burial-ground 
of Kilmuir, near the memorial to 
Flora MacDonald and the old recum- 
bent stone that marks the resting- 
place of the MacArthurs, famous as 
pipers.—SETON GorRbDOoN, Upper Dun- 
tuilm, Isle of Skye. 


OLD HOUSE 
DANGER 


Sir,—An appeal has been launched 
for the purchase and preservation of 
the mediwval Manor House of the 
Greswolds in the ancient High Street 
of Solihull, now one of Birmingham’s 
outer suburbs. 

At the invitation of the Preserva- 
tion Committee, this fine house 
almost the last in the street to escape 
conversion into business premises 
has been examined by Mr. J. E. M. 
McGregor, F.R.1.B.A., Technical Ad- 
viser to the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings, by Mr. P. B. 
Chatwin, F.S.A., F.R.1I.B.A., President 
of Birmingham Archzological So- 
ciety, and Mr. P. Skelcher, L.R.1.B.., 
all of whom are agreed that the 
building is in good structural condition, 


IN 


including beautifully 


A Cider-mill Stone Dated 


save for superficial details, and. 
given the chance, likely to last a long 
again as it has done already. 

The interior possesses fine o| oak, 
moulded |eams 
in the entrance-hall; and a room of 
Georgian pine panelling (apparently 
inserted when the lower portion «f the 
facade was rebuilt), and there is an 
18th-century summer-house in the 
gardens at the rear. Mr. McGregor 
believes that the Manor House would 
be ideal for community purposes, and 
suggests the adaptation of one wing 
(of later date, and no especial archi- 
tectural merit) as a large hall with 
open roof and garden staircase. 

The alternative to the public 
acquisition of a house which once 
belonged to Henry Greswold-Lewis 
a patron of Constable, and owner of 
the near-by mansion which forms the 
subject of that artist’s Malvern Hall 
in the National Gallery—is, in all 
probability, a chain-store upon the 
site.—R. CHARLES LINEs (Honorary 
Assistant Secretary, Solihull Manor 
House Preservation Committee), Line- 
hurst, Solihull, Warwickshire. 


A RIPON RELIC 
Sir,—TIn case it may be of interest, | 
enclose a menu card which is still in 
use on special occasions, such as a 
Christmas party I gave to certain of 
my staff last year. As you see, it shows 
the facsimile of the account form 
used at this old hostelry in Ripon 
150 years ago and the picture of a 
possibly unique, boots employed at 
that time.—A. W. J. TALBot, F/pon, 
Yorkshire. 


THE SWIFTS OF 
GIBRALTAR 


Str,—Your correspondent Mr. H 
Penrose may be interested to know 
that at Gibraltar swifts used to appear 
from the caves along the Mediterran- 
ean front of The Rock very early each 
morning as soon as the sun shone on 
the sea and touched the land. The 
birds then appeared in large nur. ders 
flying round screaming just as they 
do in England. 

These birds were not the .\ pine 
swift but the common swift;  arge 
numbers of these birds also nesivd in 
various buildings in Gibraltar ai 1 in 
early morning could be seen eme xing 
from all sorts of holes in house» and 
walls in the Barracks and elsew ere 
and it seemed as if they spent the 
night in these nesting-places and also 
in the caves by the sea. I have seen 
more than one bird taken by a | ere- 
grine over the Mediterranean ust 
after they appeared ; the pereg ines 
used to lie in wait for them, si'-ing 
on a high wall overlooking the w_ ‘ter. 
They waited until a mass of s) ifts 
flew out to sea and then came ¢ \wn 
with a rush, singling out one bird. ind 
never failed to strike and bind ont » It. 

For years there has always | een 
a peregrine’s nest in the face of the 
cliff near the Governor’s Cottage ind 
anyone who knows Gibraltar will }) pe 
that in spite of the war these ine 
birds together with the osprey «nd 
Bonelli’s eagle may still have their 
home there undisturbed.—H. Katt 
KERR, London, N.W.8. 
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And “How, ¢ ¢ with the replanting of the protecting 


screens of standing timber which went with the war, the 
farmers of Britain prepare for the final phase in the battle 
for food—and the establishment of enduring security. In 
this mighty task, Fordson Dealers too, are playing their 
part to the full—keeping Fordson Tractors fit for tough 


and never-failing service : now and in the years ahead. 


Farm by Fordson 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED. DAGENHAM, ESSEX 
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INSECTICIDES FERTILISERS 


The HAPPY GARDENER 




















THE WAY 

OF TODAY FOR 

THE CROPS OF TOMORROW 
WINTER AND 
SPRING WASH 


ONE GALLON MAKES FORTY GALLONS 


You are not restricted to the period 
when trees are dormant. 





















Spray your fruit trees with 1.T.P- 
Winter or Spring Wash at leaf fall 
and before Spring budding. 


Controls red spider. 

Kills lichen, fungus, etc. 

Easy and clean to handle. 

HARMLESS TO POULTRY OR 

BRASSICA GROWING BELOW 
TREES 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL WASH ON THE 
MARKET 


Dip Chrysanthemum Cuttings in |.T.P. LIQUID DERRIS 
for healthy rooting. 


sarin | oun RODUGTS 
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FARMING NOTES 








HARD WEATHER 
ON THE FARM 


NOW and ice persisting through 
January wasted a great deal 
of farmers’ time. Frozen pipes 
about the buildings and the 
unending carting of fodder and 

water to outlying cattle seemed to 
absorb almost all the daylight hours. 
Those who have sheep on the hills spent 
many anxious and arduous hours dis- 
covering their whereabouts and keep- 
ing them alive. In our farming we do 
not expect such prolonged visitations 
of hard weather. In the States and 
Canada no doubt they are accustomed 
to such conditions, and they make 
their arrangements accordingly. It 
must be a great convenience to have 
all the fodder for the cows stored in 
the upper floor of the cow barn, and 
with a silo alongside everything is at 
hand. No doubt, too, their watering 
arrangements are better conceived 
than ours to stand temperatures well 
below freezing-point. Last month the 
frost went down deep into the ground 
and pipes that I have never known to 
freeze before were useless for several 
days. I know that our local water 
engineer has enough urgent repair 
work, mostly mending burst pipes, 
to keep him fully occupied for six 
weeks. He has only two men to send 
out and they are keeping at it long 
hours, even in the evening about the 
buildings where there is artificial light 
to let them see what they are doing. 


Hay and Oat Straw Short 


» common with many other far- 
mers I am running short of hay 
and oat straw. We have had to cut 
hard into our supplies since Christmas, 
and while we have done the best we 
can for the cattle they are not looking 
as well as I should like to see them. 
This does not matter so much with 
store cattle because they will pick up 
when the grass comes in the Spring. 
But it does matter with the dairy 
cows. One of my neighbours, who is 
now having to feed barley straw once 
a day to eke out his hay, tells me that 
milk vields have fallen off severely 
since mid-January. His cows are stale, 
most of them having calved in Sep- 
tember and October, but he was 
hoping to maintain output well into 
the Spring when fresh grass would 
give the vields a fillip again. He has 
got hold of some molasses which he is 
using with his barley straw. This makes 
it sweeter and more appetising for the 
cows. It must also add a little to its 
feeding value. Barley straw is better 
than wheat straw, and oat straw is 
the best of the three. To get molasses a 
farmer must have a special permit 
from the War Agricultural Com- 
mittee. These permits are allowed to 
dairy farmers who are running short 
of hay and to those who are feeding 
beef cattle for early marketing. 
Barrels of molasses weigh 5 4 to 6 cwt., 
so the permit, if it is to be of use, 
needs to be for at least 544 cwt. These 
permits are on the carbo-hydrate 
account overstamped “molasses.” 


Fertilisers : Broadcast or 


Drilled ? 


NE of the cultivations officers 
employed by a War Agricultural 
Committee has told me of the startling 
results he got in several trials by com- 
paring the cropping vields got by 
using a combine drill with those got 
by applying fertilisers broadcast. In 
the simplest terms he found that 
11% cwt. of superphosphate applied 
by combine drill gave as good results 
last year as 3 cwt. of superphosphate 
broadcast. His trials were with Spring 
corn, both oats and barley. The virtue 
of the combine drill is that it places 
the fertiliser where the young corn 
seedling can make use of it straight 


away. The fertiliser is dropped ight 
alongside the seed, and as soon sg jt 
germinates the small roots ha e 4 
ready source of plant food. Ho. the 
young plant is sustained in its  irly 
stages of growth seems to cot ¢ 4 
great deal. It either forms a s ng 
vigorous root system and gets ai ing 
start or develops slowly. This mé ters 
most in unfavourable weather \ 
good deal of our wheat was not own 
until November. The combined yw eat 
came away quite quickly. The 
had barely shown green before the 
hard weather came at Christma: I{ 
there had been a covering of sno at 


zj 


. the start the frosts would not ive 


mattered so much, but I am a aid 
that some of the late-sown wheat ill 
look very thin in the Spring 


Baled Straw Prices 


HERE is a market again for 
baled straw. The merchan: to 
whom I used to sell in pre-war cays 
has written offering £3 a ton for wheat 
straw, £4 a ton for barley straw and 
£5 a ton for oat straw. These are not 
extravagantly high prices. The fixed 
price for wheat straw going to the 
paper mills is, I believe, £4 10s. In my 
district there are no paper mills. Most 
of them are in the East of Scotland; 
there are some close to London and, 
I believe, one or two in Devon. But 
most of the country is too far distant 
from this market to enjoy the full 
price for wheat straw. Barley straw 
and oat straw are wanted for cattle 
feeding, particularly by dairy farmers 
who are running out of hay. Iam told 
too that some firms who keep a number 
of horses for town delivery work are 
at their wits’ end to get hay. No doubt 
they are also in the market for oat 
straw and, failing that, barley straw 


Burning Straw 


HIS reopening of the market for 
straw may make some of those 
who have burnt straw immediately 
after harvest change their tactics. | 
suppose it costs about £1 a ton to 
collect and bale straw. If the product 
can be sold for even £3 a ton there is 
a margin of profit running into £2 an 
acre or so. There has been a good «val 
of talk about the iniquity of burn ng 
straw. Selling straw off the farm (es 
not of course contribute anything to 
the maintenance of soil fertility, © ut 
it does provide a little extra c. sh 
which does not come amiss in th se 
days of higher labour bills. 


Wages and Prices 


W°* shall soon be paying fa: 2- 
workers an extra 5s. a w °k 
bringing the minimum wage up °0 
£3 10s. This will put an extra cha 4 
on the production of all crops < id 
livestock, but I do not imagine t it 
prices will be adjusted for every cc 1- 
modity. The two outstanding cla: 1s 
will no doubt be made by milk p »- 
ducers and potato growers. Labc ir 
costs are a considerable part of to 1l 
costs in both cases. In milk product n 
it is not only the addition to «1¢ 
weekly wage that counts. Overti \¢ 


rates are also to be increased. « 
keep things running smoothly da \ 
farmers are having to employ m « 
labour than they did before the w 
It is true that more milking machi: °s 
have been installed as a means © 
labour economy. In practice the mi 
ing, machine does not cut down t ¢ 
labour bill so much as allow mc ¢ 
time off on Saturdays and Sunday : 
Unless the farmer can arrange for t © 
milkers to have a regular break at t ¢ 
week-ends, he is finding it more ai 4 
more difficult to keep his team to- 
gether. I doubt whether the late t 
rise in wages will make anyone much 
more contented. CINCINNATUS. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 








nd Nettlestead, is Mill Farm, 
hop and fruit holding of 101 
iwcres. The late Mr. Richard Henry 
Frem.n's successors have sold it for 


\ the fertile country between 
laidstone and Tonbridge, Kent, 
| the parishes of Wateringbury 


e182 0. It includes 24 acres of hops, 
witl basic quota of 375 cwt., the 
vari s being Old Goldings, Bram- 
levs obbs and Tutsham, and the 
ben of the well-known trade mark 
‘R. 4. Fremlin’s Successors”’ goes 


with the hops. The 64 acres of 
orch. ds are stocked with apples, 
pea plums and cherries, all full 
bea or of recent planting. The 


hot has lately been freed from 
req ion, and the buyer will be 
enti «toany sum payable according 
tot relative schedule of repairs, as 
we to anything that may be or 


ma ecome due for war damage. 
Pos sion will be given on completion 
of purchase, free from tenant- 
righ valuation, and including the 
cost. wirework in the hop-gardens, 
and ie cultivations and unexhausted 
ma: rial values. There are eight 
cott ‘es and hop oasts. Messrs. H. 
ant L. Cobb and Messrs. W. Day 
and ons were the agents who effected 
this oteworthy sale. 


BL YING FOR INVESTMENT 


T I Duchy of Lancaster has 
idded to its landed property by 
buy ig Marbury, an estate of 1,316 
acre on the Cheshire and Shropshire 
Messrs. Henry Manley and 
Son carried out the sale. The rent- 
roll is almost £3,000 a year, there 
being 15 dairy farms, some small 
holdings, and woods in which are 
noted fox coverts. A useful feature 
is that there are 22 cottages. This 


bor r 





transaction is another illustration of 
the cagerness of the administrators of 
perpetual corporations to acquire 
substantial investments in agricultural 
land. The increasing number of 
purchases of extensive agricultural 
estates in their entirety gives holders 
of the constituent portions no 
chance of securing their own free- 
holds, but they may be quite as well 
off, indeed very much better off, for 
heing under a good landlord who is 
financially strong enough to maintain 
the property in first-rate state. There 
are too many instances to-day of com- 
paratively recent purchasers finding 
it a great strain to keep what they 
have bought in condition, while any 
idea of structurally improving or 
renovating the farm-house and build- 
ings is, temporarily at any rate, out 
f the question. Another item of 
expenditure which the man of limited 
means is precluded from making is 
generally the adaptation of broad 
acres to mechanical cultivation. 


A TURNOVER OF £1,539,393 


HE need for the early release of 
property from requisition is 
urged, and some observations on 
labour and materials are made, in 
Messrs. Fox and Sons’ annual report. 
hey state that, at their headquarters 
in Bournemouth, and elsewhere, their 
total sales for the year amount to 
£1.539,393 of which £396,000 was 
realised at 73 separate auction sales 
comprising 219 lots. In addition they 
have conducted 93 furniture sales, all 
in private houses (they have no 
Furniture Mart). .Prices from the 
ver dors’ point of view have been very 
sat sfactory throughout. The total is 
male up by the sale of 640 houses, 
se\ -ral shops and hotels, many farms 
an country estates, plots of building 
lanl, and other properties. Included 
in‘ ie total are the transactions at the 
So. thampton and Brighton offices. 
At the latter town they have found a 
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A MID-KENT FARM 
PRICE 


much improved market, having sold 
172 properties for a total of £412,000. 
Their operations, though mainly con- 
cerned with the South Coast, have 
extended to many parts of the country 
and Scotland. - 

They note that: ‘“‘The demand 
everywhere has exceeded the supply 
and where possession is available 
prices have ruled high, not only in 
the towns but throughout all country 
districts. It is hoped that where 
conditions will allow Government 
departments will de-requisition as 
many houses as possible, so that the 
available accommodation will be 
increased, and it cannot be too strongly 
urged that the Government should 
release experienced surveyors now in 
the Services to deal with this work 
expeditiously. 

“With regard to the country’s 
need for small houses, it is difficult 
to understand why so little is heard 
of the brick-built house, so satisfactory 
and so characteristic of our national 
building development. It is a much 
sounder proposition in all respects, 
than the panic proposals now sug- 
gested. It can still be built cheaply 
and in high production, if private 
enterprise is allowed freedom and 
organisation facilities. 

‘We are glad to note the Govern- 
ment has apparently dropped the idea 
of creating leasehold tenure in place 
of the present satisfactory freehold 
ownership, which has found general 
acceptance. At this time last vear 
the proposals were causing a good deal 
of uneasiness, but wiser counsels seem 
to have prevailed.”’ 


WAR DAMAGE FIGURES 


AYMENTS by the War Damage 

Commission continue to exceed 
by very large amounts the sums re- 
ceived by the State, as a levy on 
realty, and a kind of insurance pre- 
mium in the Business Scheme. A 
noteworthy increase in the latter 
premiums is shown in the figures in 
successive years. This was to be 
expected, and its bearing on ordinary 
fire and similar policies of insurance 
was pointed out in some recent notes 
in the Estate Market page of COUNTRY 
Lire. A disparity between the rela- 
tively low premiums for war damage 
of chattels and generally under the 
head of business, and the amount of 
fire policies purporting to cover the 
same interests, would inevitably be 
remarked by the insurance companies 
if claims arose. Whereas from 
April 17, 1941, to March 31, 1942, re- 
ceipts of £43,948,298 under the Busi- 
ness Scheme exceeded payments of 
£7,192,706 by £36,755,592, in the 
year ended March 31, 1943, the 
receipts were £16,269,875, an excess 
of £6,483,675 over payments, and in 
the year ended March 31, 1944, the 
receipts £11,266,153 exceeded the 
payments by £7,082,848. Payments, 
under the Private Chattels scheme, of 
£4,252,235 in the last-named year, 
were £1,441,682 more than the re- 
ceipts, but the ‘free cover” up to 
the first £300 of any claim may have 
had its share in that result. The 
Commission’s payments and_ office 
expenses together came to roundly 
47-millions against a total receipt of 
nearly 37-millions in the year ended 
March 31, 1944. 

Speaking of war damage, it may 
be mentioned that Sir Malcolm 
Trustram Eve, chairman of the War 
Damage Commission, has generously 
presented his house, No. 23, Ormonde 
Gate, to the Chelsea Borough Council, 
for adaptation as flats for persons 
rendered homeless through enemy 
action. The accommodation, about 
12 rooms, will be converted to serve 
for three families. ARBITER. 
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Sultows 
= eedls HALF-HARDY 


ANNUALS 


for FEBRUARY 
SOWING. 


VERBENA; 
LOBELIA; 


PHLOX 
DRUMMONDI: 


PETUNIA; 
NEMESIA: Etc. 


For complete list’ and 
lull particulars see SUTTON'S 
FLOWER SEED CATALOGUE 
which will be sent on application 


accompanied by Id. stamp. 


SUTTON & SONS ttz., 
READING. 

















POWER IN 
THE LAND 








R‘A-LISTER & CO LTD DURSLEY GLOS 
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In a good range of colours. 


Ask for “* Hutton "’ Shoes by name at 
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Dolcis, Lilley & Skinner's, Saxone, 0 
and most good Shoe Shons. 
















a 7 
[o make you look 


even more lovely 


Skin Deep is the foundation cream 
you’ve dreamed of —- a gloriously 
flattering base that holds powdei 
like a misty veil and keeps com- 
plexions fresh, feminine and fragile 
throughout the day. Skin Deep 
contains the same element nature 
uses to keep your skin youthful 
and elastic. So use this silky 
cream happy in the knowledge 
that not only is it making you 
look prettier now, but it’s also 
helping to keep your skin young. 


* Use Skin Deep at night too! 


Fvery woman over 20 needs reguiar 
nightly massage with rich. emollieni 
Skin Deep. Leave on overnight; it 
soaks into the skin to do its good work. 


ATKINSONS 


Shin J ep 


BEAUTY CREAM 
5/10 (including tax) 


j. @ E. ATKINSON LTD... 24 OLD BOND STREET. LONDON. W.1 
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NEW BOOKS 





OUR THIRTY YEAFS 
WAR 


Reviews 


R. EDMOND VERMEIL, 
a professor at the Sor- 
bonne, who had _ long 
lived and _ worked in 
Germany, and appears to have an 
exceptional knowledge of the men- 
tality of the German people, had 
clearly perceived the danger which 
Germany constituted to world-peace 
before the war broke out. He wrote 
a book analysing the problem of 
Germany from end to end and it had 


- poned. 


by HOWARD SPRING 


in 1918 because, owing to the ak 
ness and disunity of the appa tly 
victorious powers, Ludendorf yas 
enabled to maintain intact the es 


sary nucleus for the continuan © of 
the struggle. Long before the @ xis 
tice of 1918 came, when already | yas 


clear that Germany could no? yin 
then, the German General Staf! «as 
making its preparation for the vi ory 
which it considered to be only ~ jst 
European overlordship, the 


BYP BPA AAAAMMAAAMNwes-_— A 


GERMANY’S THREE REICHS. 


By Edmond Vermeil 


(Dakers, 18s.) 


A BOY IN KENT. By C. Henry Warren 
(Hollis and Carter, 8s. 6d.) 


BED, AND SOMETIMES BREAKFAST. 


By Philip Owens 


(Sylvan Press, 10s. 6d.) 
PAP AUANAUAAMAAMAMAMAMAMAMAMMAMw™ne™ 


just been published when France fell 
in 1940. Now, in an English transla- 
tion by Mr. E. W. Dickes, it is given 
to us under the title Germany's Three 
Reichs (Dakers, 18s.). A few minor 
modifications and additions, in the 
light of the events of the last years, 
have been made for this edition. 


GERMAN KULTUR 

The three reichs are the Holy 
Roman Empire, the Bismarck Empire, 
and Hitler’s reich; and, to make of 
everything what is perhaps an in- 
sufficient summary, the author’s case 
is that, with exceptions here and there, 
Germany has consistently and con- 
sciously stood outside the stream of 
European civilisation. Civilisation is 
a conception of a way of life that 
imposes certain absolute values upon 
all men, having a validity greater than 
the validity of each nation’s local and 
national culture; but it is precisely 
this local Germanic Kultur that the 
Germans have always opposed to the 
general civilised tendencies of the rest 
of Europe. It is in the light of this 
“text”? that Professor Vermeil exam- 
ines the history of the German people. 

Thus the theme is not widely 
different from that already so well 
known to us under the name Van- 
sittartism, or from that expounded 
in Mr. Paul Winkler’s book The 
Thousand Year Conspiracy, which was 
reviewed here last November. But it 
is a more scholarly book than Mr. 
Winkler’s : it has more of history and 
less of prejudice. Its strength is in 
its detached coldness, its assemblage 
of fact. But since, as I say, the theme 
is one now so familiar, I shall not here 
go over the ground of the first two 
parts of the book. Any reader who 
wishes to do so will find them reward- 
ing. Here I shall confine myself to 
what the author says ‘‘we may almost 
call the Thirty Years War.” 

For it is the argument of the last 
section of the book that the disaster 
in which we are now involved did not 
begin in 1939, or with the rise of 
Hitler to power in 1933, or with the 
German defeat of 1918. It began in 
1914, and we are now engaged in 
destroying the consequences of an 
historical process that has been con- 
stant, consistent and unbroken from 
that day to this. 

The assault on the civilisation of 
Europe begun in 1914 was not halted 


German dream of centuries, had re 
ceded but not vanished. This is a 
primary fact in all that Professor 
Vermeil has to say. 

All the post-war arrangements 
including the League of Nations, could 
do nothing to change this fact. he 
League failed, says Professor Vermeil, 
in what I take to be a penetrating 
phrase, because “‘the peoples never 
really believed in it and did not 
animate it with their living breath.” 
This will remain a consideration in 
anything we may try to do when the 
present phase of the struggle is enced. 

The appalling hardships and 
disasters which fell upon the German 
people after 1918 —the  hunecr, 
poverty, unemployment and despair 
—were greater, says the author, than 
anyone could realise who did not, as 
he did, live among the Germans at 
that time; but all those crises, he 
maintains, were not inevitable con- 
sequences of the terms imposed wu) on 
the conquered. They were, on ‘hie 
contrary, deliberately provoked by «ie 
nationalist group—landowners, ’ 
erals and industrialists—‘‘imposing 11 
the masses terrible sacrifices of wih 
the democratic peoples have no ide,” 
in order thus to produce what 1 


might call a plasmic anarchy v on 
which their own intentions could ¢ 
impressed. 


“The immediate result of S 
diabolical manceuvre, in which c 
talists of Germany and other 
tries were associated, was the boos 8 
of nationalism among the Ger: 1 
masses and the first wave of Hitleris| 


HITLER A TOOL 

Thus, in Professor Verm: 5 
thesis, Hitler is nothing so import ‘t 
as a First Cause. He isa toolofa, >t 
which saw in him the best mean f 
bringing over the masses wi 0 
Ludendorff could not attract by + 
cold and aristocratic approach. t 
the tool was to twist viciously in 
hand that held it, and it would b a 
bold man who said that the Ar y 
controlled Hitler to-day. But in ¢ 
early days, when Munich was still 5 
sole province, it was ‘the leaders 1 
Berlin” who ‘‘arranged for him 0° 
have lessons in public speaking.” 

There is no need to go on wi 1 
the story from this point, seeing th + 
we are living it. But, to conclude, ‘t 
is of interest to hear what Profess:T 
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Vermeil has to say about the ‘“‘two 
Germanys” of which some people tell 
ys so much. ‘‘The two Germanys,” 
ne says, “do not exist side by side. 
fhey co-exist in principle in every 
German brain. When living his every- 
lay life like everyone else, and doing 
nis honest day’s work, the German is 
able to feel justly and to think justly. 
But he suffers from too much disci- 
pline in an over-organised world, and 
from (00 many conflicts between the 
groupings of every kind that infest 
his country. He then pictures to 


himse by way of contrast, the 
Impe: 21 Germany towards whose 
yreatr -ss all will collaborate in virtue 


of a eculiar mystic membership of 
all in cheir community.” 

Germans continue to feel the 
ance of this ‘‘indispensable 


impe 
inter. 1 cohesion,” then our final 
prob! n is to prevent this from 


expk ing in quest of domination. 


A CHILDHOOD IN KENT 
me years ago Mr. C. Henry 
\Var a wrote a book called A Boy in 
ken’, which I should have been de- 
light | to commend had it come my 
way. But I missed it, and am glad 
to bh ve this opportunity of pointing 
out. at, ina new edition, illustrated by 
Cha: -s Stewart, it is now once more 
avai ble (Hollis and Carter, 8s. 6d.). 
here have been in recent years 
mar books of this sort, and I have 
alre’ .y pointed out in these columns 
that he cause of them is the increase 
of n otor traffic. The railways hardly 
touc ed a way of village life that had 
been unchanged for centuries. They 
mov. d along narrow strips of territory, 
and even the villages dotted along 
thei: spines could be, and usually were, 
as d owsy and rural as ever. Only at 
the ‘ermini and the more important 
halts did they affect the conditions of 
living. 
fhe motor car, not confined to 
any strip of territory, altered every- 
thing. The old highways went, and 
often the villages themselves went to 
let the new highway through. The 
village people became mobile, and the 
townspeople could get to their work 
in town and yet live in the village. 
So it is that, even for me, not yet a 
dotty Methuselah, the thought of 
childhood is of something unutterably 
different, something irrecoverably lost. 
\ man looking back in middle 
life to village conditions that had not 
changed, and were not likely to change, 
would not feel the need to put down 
the record of his childhood; but now 
that ‘“‘All change” is written over 
every village and hamlet the urge to 
record the past is strong. Hence these 
many books, of which Mr. Warren’s 
is an excellent example. 
COUNTRY DELIGHTS 
It does not differ greatly from 
Miss Alison Uttley’s, Mr. Michael 
Home’s and the others’. The family 
and the neighbours, the people of the 
great houses, the parson and the 
church, the schoolmaster, the joy of 
life in the woods and fields: these 
are the common ingredients of all such 
memories. Provided the impact of 
these experiences was upon a sensitive 
imagination, without which the book 
would not be written at all, the result 
must be the same in broad outline, 
»wing for the differences of locality. 
The author speaks of the Gypsies 
through the village street. 
heir voices were as thrilling to me 
as any music. Instinctively I seemed 
to sense in them some appealing 
tr gedy, as if I knew they belonged 
to a land far off and lovely and for 
ever lost.” 
Far off and lovely and for ever 
ot. . . . There you have the words 


ssing 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


that express the very essence of this 
sort of book. The generation which 
follows ours will not have such books 
to write. Our thanks, and theirs, are 
thus due to Mr. Warren and so many 
other authors who have assured that 
they will have them to read. 


A BOOK OF LANDLADIES 
An amusing book of scraps has 
been compiled by Mr. Philip Owens 
under the title Bed, and Sometimes 
Breakfast (Sylvan Press, 10s. 6d.). It 
is ‘‘an anthology of landladies,’”’ and, 
like the books of childhood, it is an 
anthology not likely to be much added 
to in the future. For the modern 
young likes a small flat or a room of 
its own. Going into lodgings is not 
much in favour, though I can testify 

that it has its comfortable points. 
Here, helped out with Mr. Robert 
Turner’s fiendishly appropriate line 
drawings, is the landlady of fact and 
fiction, of inn and private rooms, the 
landlady as enjoyed, suffered under 
or endured for hundreds of years by 
all sorts and conditions of men in truth 
and in the fables of poet and novelist. 
From Shakespeare’s Mistress Quickley, 
through Dickens’s enormous gallery 
of landladies, down to Sherlock 
Holmes’s peerless Mrs. Hudson, and 
even beyond that, the author has 
delved and burrowed and assembled, 
one would imagine, every possible 
reference to this famous, infamous, 
furious and infuriating woman. It 

makes good reading in small doses. 

° 


POCKET EDITIONS 

LIFFORD DYMENT, Stanley 
Snaith and Hal Summers are 
fortunate in the edition that contains 
their respective books of poetry : 
Axe in the Wood, Stormy Harvest and 
Smoke After Flame (Dent, 3s. 6d. each). 
This is how new or young poets should 
be published, and loved and estab- 
lished poets, too, as often as not. 
Firm, plain covers, unmannered print, 
a small, squarish shape fitting com- 
fortably into masculine pocket or 
feminine handbag, and a modest 
price, make up ideal war-time volumes 
of verse. Clifford Dyment has a 
sensitive imagination; he is at his 
happiest with themes allowing for 
tender understanding of birds, beasts, 
trees. But his best poem, Storm 

concerns human beings, lovers : 

Mighty in their indifference, 
Still are they human and absurd : 
Love will defy the wind and wave, 

Yet splinter at a random word. 

Stanley Snaith, quietly looking 
at the world about him and then in 
his heart, is writing poems that will 
earn him a place among the best 
English nature poets. His After Rain, 
Gossamer, Birds in the Flax are all 
exquisite; so is Honeysuckle, a picture 
of how the poet ‘‘ reached up to break 
a spray,’’ and 

The dew and flower-dust on my 
knuckle , 
Made sweet a wasted day. 

The gifts of Hal Summers are for 
ecstatic imagery and significant social 
comment. The first is shown in The 
Cherry Tree : 

It breaks between the houses like a 
schism 
Denying utterly 
Their holy cult of pessimism, 
A burning, heretic tree. 
And an example of the second is a 
description of a father and his child 
caught in an air raid : 
What is that mighty rushing sound ? 
O where are we, what have we done, 
father? 
We have done nothing : 
that 
We are judged, my son. 
As will be noticed, all these three poets 
of to-day are intelligible: a fact to 
be observed by those others whose 
deliberate obscurity has now turned 
them into poets of yesterday. 
V. t.¥. 
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of the American style cigarette 


Please “/ Help 

THE RED CROSS 

AND ST. JOHN 
APPEAL 

by sending u don- 

ation to St. James’s 

Palace,London, 
S.W.1. 
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20 for 24 


173, New Bond Street, W.|1. 


HUMBER 























An the forefront 


on the War fronts 


From a B.B.C. Official in Italy : 


‘**Road conditions out here are terrible. At times 
the vehicle is on its side at an angle of 45 degrees. 
Perhaps for miles. It is a great credit to the Humber 
engineers and workers that the vehicle has stood up to 
these terrible conditions.” 


A ROOTES GROUP PRODUCT IS AN ENGINEERING JOB 
HUMBER: HILLMAN: SUNBEAM-TALBOT COMMER KARRIER 
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W SILHOUETTE FOK SUITS 




















































padding on the shoulders but has jay 
doned the plain moulded lines a 
has nipped in the waist, given al gue 


below, and a deep rever opening + th, 
waist where it buttons over on o 4 
definite waistband. The suit is in ‘re, 
worsted, one of the most classic « . 4]| 
materials. The effect is neat but | gli 
away from the slender shoulder-to. \e1), 
treatment prevalent among. tai ‘red 
clothes for a decade, even whe. a 
pouched effect has been obtained a’ 
the waist by darting or gathers. his 
suit is definitely broken in two at the 
waistline. The sleeve is comparat: -ely 
wide at the wrist and underneath ; ces 
a striped corn-coloured and white tuni 
with a peplum box-pleated to a deep 
waistband. The neat basque of the 
jacket fits snugly over this peplum. 
Tweed suits remain slick and form 
ntting, but the topcoats in sparrow 
browns show other interesting innova 
tions in cut. They hang straight from 
shoulder to hem with widish armholes so 
that they can be slipped on easily over 
the matching suit below. One witli a 
ridge in the weave has wide sleeves set 
into wide armholes by seams on each 
side that join up to inverted seams 
running across the back indicating a 
voke. Similar seams run across each side 
in front, and the neckline is flat. A dust 
coat in covert-coloured gabardine was 
straight and loose with gold buttons 
rimmed with a plastic the colour of the 
wool and big flapped pockets. The 
jacket underneath moulded the waist- 
line and was lined with lime-green 
chiffon matching a blouse elaborately 
folded and gauged close to the throat 
a really dressy blouse. Tailored dresses 
in thin plaid woollens with an alpaca 


PHOTOGRAPH : DERMOT CONOLLY 
Off.white frieze saddle-stitched in oatmeal on pockets and seams. The topcoat 
lined with scarlet, the jacket with a two-way fastening, the skirt with deep 
pleats. Beret to match. Wetherall 


ORTH, the first of the great 

Mayfair dressmakers to show 

a collection for 1945, has 

modified the line of the 
tailor-made. This is sensational fashion 
news, as the tailor-made changes almost 
imperceptibly over a_ considerable 
period in the usual run of events. The 
last time a drastic change took place 
in the silhouette was way back when 
Schiaparelli launched the first jutting 
shoulders and brought in a style which, 
modified, is in fashion still. After the 
first shock and indulging in a few wild 
eccentricities, fashion settled down into 
the sober, squared padded shoulders we 
wear to this day. Worth has kept the 


Strong welted shoe in fawn reversed _|[ 
with cherry leather inset 


(Left) Dark brown reversed calf \ ‘tl 
leather heel, a nut-brown calf platf 1 
and front, light stitching and weltin; 


a 


Both are Church shoes from Russell « 
Bromley 
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“ D ress and jacket, 
. 
t- beautifully tailored in 
on 
Iv firm Jersey cloth. 
Crisp white pique outlines 
es 
Ca the original pockets. 
The jacket is unlined. 
Navy, black, cherry, 
brown or powder blue 
Hip sizes: 36—42 
Jersey Shop .. Ist floor. 
7 (17 coupons) £24 ° Tt . 6 
Hip 44 £25. 10.6 
We regret we cannot send this 
ensemble on approval 
. One of the new Wolsey shirt-maker dresses in beautiful 
eo Angora jerseycloth. Exquisitely tailored and featuring 
e y e the peplum at waist and smart double-buckled belt. 
; pep 
American open neckline with detachable contrasting 
I collar and facings. Shades of Cape blue, berry red, moss 
- i green, Bermuda, basic brown, turquoise, Colombo brown 
of Knightsbridge and black. Sizes 38’, 40” and 42” hips. -_ £6 7.3 
h 11 coupons , ove 
‘ WHEN ORDERING PLEASE GIVE SECOND CHOICE 
OF COLOUR 
d 








Ha-vey Nichols & Co. Ltd., Knightsbridge, London, S.W.| SLOane 3440 CHURCH STREET * ae 23 Fok?) L 
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surface were featured with 
important-looking flapped poc- 
kets slung on broad belts. 
Rayons in neat tweed designs 
had the same flapped look 
about the waists, resembling 
jumper suits. A navy wool 
duveteen, spotted with sealing- 
wax red and reversible, made 
a gay outfit of swagger hip- 
length jacket over a_ skirt 
that had a red leather belt 
and a white lawn shirt with 
a tucked front. A myrtle 
green facecloth, chalk-lined in 
cinnamon, had a longish tunic 
jacket with jutting hem-line 
and hand-stitched belt and 
pockets. 

This was a lovely woollen 

smooth, sleek and hard- 
wearing —and a smart silhouette. 
Worth shows high folded ribbon toques with these tunic suits, 


«pene ad series of dinner dresses, for which Worth has 
d always been famous, ended the show. .\ graceful black rayon 
crépe with white stripes that looked as though they were embroidered 
in lazy-daisy stitch hung in limp folds and had a low-cut V-shaped 
décolletage. The material resembled a heavy romaine. Narrow 
tlesh-pink crochet lace edging curved and interlaced on the short 
sleeves of a black crépe with high plain top. A coral crépe had a 
draped bodice with square décolletage, a slim column of a skirt, 
and, as the only ornament, a huge cluster of gold leaves and flowers 
pinned to one side of the bodice and matched by cluster earrings. 
liais would be equally good in black velvet, or, for a bride, in white 
crépe or brocade. Jet made an effective trimming on a short black 
trock -the jet used as narrow fringes to the sleeves and a broad 
sparkling belt fringed on the lower edge. 

The cold weather brought out a crop of sheepskin and lambskin 
hoods with the curly side of the lambskin next the hair 
and the reverse side dyed navy, crimson or brown. These are shaped 
like a baby’s bonnet and matched by mitts, which are also shown 


accessories 


Two new Brevitts : (Left) ‘‘Puncho,’’ a square-toed Court in tan calf 
with large-sized punching. (Right) ‘*Scout,’’ a laced wedge in dark 
green reversed calf and russet calf or all in brown suede 


FEBRUARY 


in puce, indigo blue and emerald 
green as well as natural ; 1eep- 
skin, Molyneux shows s°-iped 
fleecy mufflers and gloves i the 
dark mixed blues and greei., of g 
Gordon plaid, styled li:e 4 
schoolboy’s. Fine cas! mere 
mufflers at Fortnum and M. ;on’s 
have a narrow fringe and and. 
knitted gloves to match. _ djyj- 
ded skirts in thick plaid . ,eeq 
are being made for hard co. try 
wear and cycling, and le ther 
and suéde lumber jacke. to 
wear with them. Leathe: raft 
show a crimson leather to oat 
with a dashing cossack c: » to 
match; Burberry, shot g_»ar- 
dine coats warmly lined vith 
windproof poplin, with ri ‘lan 
sleeves.  il-silk capes vith 
hoods to match are usefu: for 
putting over a Spring suit on a showery day. They com: in 
limited quantities and in gay colours, and some of them are che: ked 
like a gingham. Some of the three-quarter coats in fleecy, ca nel- 
coloured or pastel cloth are also shown with hoods. They are 
exceedingly warm, and thick knitted accessories can be adde! in 
cold weather, or the coats look just as smart over a thin jersey 
frock in the Spring when the hood falls back and makes a cowl 
collar. 

Hip-length swing coats are featured in the Rima Summer 
collection. They have full flaring backs, flat collarless necklines and 
bell sleeves that can be turned back almost to the elbow. One in 
navy wool is lined with a navy and white printed crépe that looks 
as though white matches have been spilled all over the navy ground, 
It goes over a slim, short-sleeved navy wool frock trimmed with 
narrow rouleaux of the print laid on in diagonal stripes of about 
seven or eight inches. Another of these jackets was in Prussian 
blue, a thick soft self-herring-bone tweed, worn over a black frock; 
a third was in mustard yellow. They have wide armholes of the 
dolman family and are intended to be worn over Summer prints, 
dark coatfrocks or suits. P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 








Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened, Solutions 

(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No, 785, Country Lire, 

2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2, not later than the 
first post on Thursday, February 15, 1945. 


Notre.—This Competition does not’apply to the United States, 


ACROSS. 


CR O S S \X O R D N Oo. é $ 5 1 and 13, Whence, according to the Prime Mini- 


ster, “the Union Jack of freedom will 
forever fly” (5, 6, 2, 5) 
. A nationality which has a great gulf fixed (7) 
. Included in what a promising lad denied 
please (7) 





Pere sit 
"Fone ust" 
mane TH 
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The Chef 


always 





recommends 


a'r 
Tlinilialadl alah 
ans 


2. Search for this solution (4) 
3. See 1 
. Kind of tors (4) 
- Right of way for the motorist (4, 3) 
. Hamlet’s father appeared as one (7) 
. The little demon knowingly deceived (/ 
22. Sit and clap in an organised meeting (7 
. What a pity ! (4) 
. Sharp! and you will think of the point 
. Deep, unnatural sleep (4) 
. Draw back to the shelter (7) 
. Having the nature of spring (7) 
. Edwin Drood provided a famous one (¢ 


DOWN. 
. She would be unlikely to come to it fr 
across (7) 
3. Not a short cut (4) 
. Pardon! Certainly (7) 
5. Entrance (7) 
3. Nansen’s famous ship (4) 
. Would this drink be suitable for a Ne 
swallow? (3, 4) 
s. Convulsively (13) 
. What many punters would like after th 
(7, 6) 
. 51 and 1,001 fits toa “t” 
(5) 
. Knead bread (5) 
. A flat area, though not necessarily an ai 
flats (7) 


and that’s tl 





a 
im 





Name 


. The third game, perhaps (7) 
. Try to be associated with a poet (7) 





SAUCE ROBERT 
SAUCE DIABLE 


(Mr., Mrs., ete.) 
Address 


. A foot from a sheep (7) 
. It is taken from a bandit (4) 





. This answer is final (4) 








. and with the fruits of Victory, SOLUTION TO No. 784. 


Sauce Melba--which made Peche ACROSS.- 


C , The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of February 2, will be announced neat week. 


1, Prussian; 5, Call up; 9, Taffetas; 10, Tenors; 11, Fair 


The winner of Crossword No. 783 5 


Mr. E. A. Moxham, 


54, The Green, Morden, 


Melba famous. game; 12, Dry eye; 14, Flying bomb; 18, Exigencies; 22, Maggot; 23, 
i j Chemical; 24, Tropic; 25, Gridiron; 26, Cogent; 27, Assessor. DOWN.— 
= = 1, Put off; 2, Unfair; 3, Sledge; 4, Alarm clock; 6, A year ago; 7, Looker- 
on; 8, Passer-by; 13, Mixed herbs; 15, Hermetic; 16, Ping pong; 17 
Devotion; 19, Smudge; 20, scores; 21, Planer. 








Surrey. 





